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OU don’t need a special kind of 
y face to use the RAZAC—the 


new Safe Razor. Nothing to 


it but shave. That’s the genius of it. 


It will cut any beard that ever grew. 
Light shave or close shave. A Clean, 
cool shave no matter how tough or 
wiry the beard. No skill required, no 
care of blades or holder, no stropping, 
no honing, no trouble at all. 

After men get over their astonish- 
ment at the quick, easy way it cleans 
off the face, their enthusiasm centers 
in the simple holder. No litter of 
parts. It is all in one piece. No 
trouble to keep clean. _ Nothing to do 
but rinse and wipe. Just two parts 
to the razor—holder and blade. The 
blade is. out with one movement. Just 
a pressure of the thumb and. there 


you are. . 
RAZAC 


THE NEW SAFE RAZOR | 
Nothing to it but Shave 


The price of the RAZAC is $3.50, Try it for 
thirty days:and if at the end of that time for any 
reason you are willing to part with it we will re- 
fund your money. Good drug stores, cutlery and 
hardware dealers want RAZACS faster than we 
can make them. 

Send for. the new little RAZAC BOOK. It-ex- 


* plaing and illustrates everything you’d like to know 


about shaving. You needn’t enclose any stamps. 


' Just say you want the book. 


HAPGOODS SALES CO. 


* Sutte 139 305 Broadway, New York 


De a ~qee :, nt : ‘ | * i. 
EUROPE ssi, 
for European Travel 


7 


Rundreise System 
WERNER & CO. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 
General Passenger Agents for 


Royal Flushing Mail Route 


(The by_royalt tronized route 
between England ond the Continent) 


and 


Netherland State Railways 


Write for important facilities for inde- 
core travel and special party rates. 

nd ‘us outline of your proposed tour 
and we send estimate Free of Charge. 


Coftrespondence of tourist agents and all those 
contemplating a trip to Europe cordially invited 




















Hitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


“ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


GE 5 veapavesgcd tv amb detes Cogan $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
MIEN OF oo 0 Ki gcctgwer ore «s+. 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 

MUEIND. “Siwncecrects>¥bs cbboties 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,7. 0 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 Oo 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts tO ...-seeeeeseceesecs 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the compeay amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CHARLE Fourth Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








Mr, B. L. Putnam Weale’s 


The Truce in the East 


and its Aftermath. “Few writers on the Far East 
can be as vivid, entertaining, and at the same time as 
accurate and informing.”—Review of Reviews. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.71 


Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin 


By ROLLO OGDEN, Editor New York Evening Post. 
“A mass of the most fascinating material—description, 
character drawing, and anecdote. The book is 
immensely interesting.”—Bookman. 


In two volumes, cloth, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.24 


Mrs. Roger A, Pryor’s 
The Birth of the Nation 


Jamestown, 1607. “She introduces delightful bits from 
ancient records, and spicy comments of her own, mak- 
ing a most entertaining compound.”—The Outlook. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88 


Mr. Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare 


in the English Men of Letters. Mr. EDMUND GOSSE 
says: “Those who have awaited it with the most eager 
anticipation have no reason to be disappointed.” 


+ Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 75c. net; by mail, 85c. 
Prof. J. Allen Smith’s The Spirit 


of American Government 


It deals with the origin and influence of the Constitu- 
tion and with its relation to democracy. 


Citizen’s Library; half leather, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
Prof. John Common’s Races 


and Immigrants in America 


A contribution to the great problem of the effective 
assimilation of the in-pouring races. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 
Prof. Simon N. Patten’s 
The New Basis of Civilization 


The first volume in the new “Social Progress” series 
of which Dr. SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY is édi- 
tor-in-chief. Professor Jenks of Cornell Univergity, 
and President Hadley, of Yale, will also contribute 
results of recent investigations and modern thought. 


Cloth, temo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
Mr. Bolton Hall’s 
Three Acres and Liberty 


“Thoroughly sane and practical.’—Herald. 
Illustrated; Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88 
Mr. Allen French’s The Book of Veg- 


etables and Garden Herbs 


A practical handbook and planting table for the vege- 
table gardener. 
INustrated ; Cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 





NEW NOVELS 
John Oxenham’s The Long Road 


“Without doubt the most effective novel of the season. 
. - . The touches of pathos here and there, not 
forced but ougened, and the most idyllic of love 
stories, make the book a masterpiece of its kind.”— 
The Westminster. 


Mr. William Stearns Davis’s 


A Victor of Salamis 


The New York Tribune calls it ‘a really moving nar- 
rative, with figures of flesh and blood in it and a broad 
vitality that touches the reader’s imagination. The 
thing is astonishingly human.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Jack London’s Before Adam 
“A remarkable piece of i inative work, ably done 
and curiously fascinating.”——-The Outlook. 
Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
Ghetto Comedies 


“Israel in exile, in hardship, in comfort is all in these 
pages set down by a master hand. It has purpose, con- 
stant purpose, and it is art.”—Néw York Commercial. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s new book 
The New Theology 


“The greatest topic.of the hour in religious circles in 


England. . . . It has displaced the latest novel and 
is made the universal theme of diningroom chat.” 
—The Nation. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch’s 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


The industrial revolution, man’s relation to the soil, 
the morale and physique of the workers, social in- 
equality, political democracy, and the family, as fac- 
tors in this crisis, are discussed in detail. 

Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.63 


Dr. Joseph A. Leighton’s Jesus 
Christ and the Civilization of Today 


Aims to set forth the ethical teaching of Jesus con- 
sidered in its bearings on the moral foundations of 
modern culture. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Dr. Shailer Mathews’s The Church 
and the Changing Order 


By the Editor of “The World Today,” Author of “The 

Social —— of Jesus,” Professor of Historical and 

Comparative Theology in the University of Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
The Creed of a Layman 


It is a book long desired by his friends; an interesting 
human document to any reader; the story of the evo- 
lution of his personal faith. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88 


Cloth, $1.50 | 
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by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Gth Ave., 
New York 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY’S 


NINETY-FIRST YEAR _.. 





The ninety-first year of the American Bible Society 
closed March 31, 1907. The Society’s issues for the 
year, at home and abroad, amount to 1,910,853. The to- 
tal issues for ninety-one years amount to 80,420,382 


volumes. 
DOMESTIC WORK — 

The work of circulating the Scriptures in the United 
States is carried forward, first, through thé Society’s 
auxiliaries, numbering 479. Nearly three-fourths of these 
are in the Middle and Eastern States. Aside from the 
State Bible Societies, the auxiliaries,of the American Bible 
Society have been, almost without exception, organizations 
in towns, counties, etc., for: the purpose of circulating 
the Scriptures in their respective communities, and of 
collecting funds for the general work of the Society. A 
list of such societies as regularly. report their work to 
the American Bible Society is published annually by that 
Society. Many of these societies have for years done 
no work whatever in their respective communities, and 
have ceased to exist. Under these circumstances, and 
only under these circumstances, have their names been 
dropped from the list of auxiliaries. 


DOMESTIC AGENCIES 

In order to meet the home needs, especially in sections 
where active auxiliaries do not exist, domestic agencies 
have been created. One is among the colored people of 
the South, one in the Northwest, with headquarters at 
Chicago; one in Virginia, in connection with the Virginia 
Bible Society, and one in the Central States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, one in the Southwest, and ome upon 
the Pacific Slope. 

FOREIGN WORK 

The Society has eleven foreign agencies, as follows: 
The West Indies, Mexico, Central America and Panama, 
the ‘La Plata, Brazil, the Levant, Siam and Laos, China, 
Korea, Japan and the Philippine Islands. It also makes 
appropriations to missionary societies, and has corre- 
spondents in many regions where it has no foreign 


agencies. . 
DEPENDENCE ON GIFTS 

The Society’s chief dependence for its work must be 
upon gifts from auxiliaries, churches and individuals, and 
from legacies. Its income from its perpetual trust funds, 
which yielded last year $32,672.84, would only carry on its 
work a few weeks. The income of the Society is used 
solely as a missionary fund to defray the expenses of 
manufacturing, transporting and circulating the’ Scrip- 
tures, not otherwise provided for. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
The Society is governed by a board of thirty-six laymen 
who meet every month, the president of the Society presid- 
ing, and in his absence the oldest vice-president present. 


The business of the Society is carefully digested by one or’ 


more of its nine standing committees before being pre- 
sented to the Board. : 
RELATIONS WITH OTHER BIBLE 
SOCIETIES 


The American Bible Society has no agreement in limi- 
tation of sales with any other Bible Society, at home or 





abroad. The relations of comity which exist and ought to 
exist between the American Bible Society and the British 
and Foreign Society, cause the societies to avoid waste 
and confusion by acting as the agent one for the other, 
without profit or compensation, in their respective coun- 
tries. The Ameticart Bible Society procures for mission- 
ary workers and others in its field in any part of the 
world, the publications of other Bible societies at cost 
and without profit. In the United States there has to he 
added to the cost the duty charged by the United States 
Government on all imported Scriptures printed in whole 
or in part in the English language. . 


COST OF SCRIPTURES 


No part of the administrative expenses of the Society, 
or of the cost of its agencies, or of the cost of its. system 
of distribution, is charged in the price of the books, 
which are made as inexpensively as good material and 
good workmanship permit. The materials are ‘purchased 
for prompt cash, and competent experts, after examination 
made upon request of the Society, have reported that its 
publications are produced at a lower rate than prevailing 
contract prices. The Society sells its Scriptures at cost, 
or less than cost, or gives them away to the poor and 
needy the world over. 

The fact is thus evident to all that there is not and 
cannot be any prefit to the Society, or to amy one con- 
nected with it, in carrying out its single aim, which is 
to increase the circulation of the Scriptures at home iand 
abroad, the plan of the Society being, by sale. without 
profit or by gift, to put the Bible into the hands of every 
human being in his own tongue, and to foster similar 
agencies in every part of the world. 


BIBLE HOUSE 


The Bible House in New York is the home of the 
Society. It was erected by gifts for this distinct pur- 
pose many years ago. Not a dollar of the benevolent 
funds collected or given for the work of the Society, nor 
of any charge upon the cost of the books published by the 
Society, has been used in the erection or maintenance of 
this property. One-half of the Bible House is used for 
the printing, binding and issue of the Scriptures, and for 
the offices of the executive department of the Society. 
The remainder of the building is rented, and the net in- 
come from it is sufficient to pay the salaries of the execu- 
tive officers, so that they shall not be a burden in any 
way upon the benevolent funds of the Society, or upon 
the cost of its Scriptures. The net income from the 
Bible House last.year was $23,458. The salaries of the 
executive officers, namely, two corresponding secretaries, 
a treasurer and a recording secretary, amounted to $18,000. 


INFORMATION 


The Society earnestly desires the co-operation and as 
sistance of all; and courts the fullest inspection of every 
detail of its work, at home and abroad. A full statement 
of the finances of the society, its trusts and investments, 
is published in the Annua! Report, which will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of ten cents to cover the postage. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages By Joseph S. Tunison 
‘ The a parncee of this book is to trace the lines connecting the classical drama with that of the later Middle 
ges. e 


critics of the ancient drama never get beyond Seneca—if indeed they go so far—and students of 
the modern stage usually begin with the thirteenth century. This book aims to cover the interval. ‘ 


368 pages, 12me, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36. 


Women’s Work and Wages By Edward Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., F.8.G.S., with an introduction by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge , 
A minute study of the conditions of life among working women in an English. manufacturing district. 
Work, wages, legislation, home life, recreation, and ateliorative encies, such as girls’ clubs, trade-unions, 
legal minimum wage an “ae boards, are dealt within a scientific manner without eliminating the human 
element from what is too often the pathetic story of the lives of working women. 
Crown, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postage ‘extra. 


Sex and Society By William I. Thomas 


* This volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society from a new standpoint. The 
results ew ge: are a notable contribution, not only to' sociological, but to educational. theory. he anthro- 
i and ethnological materials used will be new to'the general reader, and the book will be of particular 
interest to intelligent women. f 
ee 334 Pages, t2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Development of Western Civilization By J. Dorsey Forrest 
The author has a twofold object in the presentation of this. work; first, the discussion of the methodology 
of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution; second, the application of -this point’ of 
view in the consideration of the development of European civilization. 
; 420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries 
y By Camillo von Klienze 
The aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth-and nineteenth 
centuries, with a view to determining not merely what those Dept pe saw or failed to see in the penin- 
sula, but in how far Goethe’s Italienische Reise—a book the value of which has been so variously estimated— 
shows dependence on the preferences and prejudices of its time, and furthermore, how far, if at all, Goethe 

goes beyond his contemporaries. 7 
174 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50,: postpaid $1.62. 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
pens By Frank Hugh Foster 
In this work Dr. Foster gives a complete history of the unique. theology of New. England. Extracts from 
contemporary authors are given, so that the flavor of these writers may be-tasted as,onesreads. - As the first 
genetic history of the greatest thevlogical movement which America has yet known, the book will command the 
attention of all students of our national thought. wer 
580 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19. 


The New Appreciation of-the Bible | By Willard C. Selleck 
This work seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of modern learning re- 
garding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which the Bible exhibits through the new views of its 
nature thus developed; and, third, to point out some of the practical ways in which it may be most. helpfully 
used in consonance with such conclusions and such views. 
424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


Christianity and Its Bible By Henry F. Waring 
_ A sketch in twenty-three chapters of the origin of the Old Testament religion and of Christianity, and a 
history ‘of the Christian. Church and of ‘present-day Christianity. It is intended as a textbook in the 
“Constructive Bible Studies,” and also to assist pastors and teachers in presenting the facts about the Chris- 
tian Church, which every intelligent person poset possess. ; 

392 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.00. 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary'Schools. By George w. Myers 
A scheme is here presented which practical application has proved to possess marked advantages over the 
usual arrangement of. studies. ..A fundamental part of this plan is a correlation of the different mathematical 
subjects’ with one another, organiacies the material around an algebraic core, and the permeation of the teach- 
ing with matters bearing upon the life-interests of the students. 
198 pages, t2mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09. 
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SCHOOLS 








maker ae, MILITARY ACADEMY 

to the best in all will show 

yet ‘only $400 per year. Gal OC. d. WRIGHT, A ML 

Principal. Greehold, N. J. 
New Junsxy, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton’ 
FRANCIS CaLL WOODMAN Haran) Host — a 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
O88SLNING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 











The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich 
eal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all ar, 

8 teaching. military training. 

culture. ee. Not a reform school. 

LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 


Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. Com 
equipment for sports and pleasures of a boy’s ae 
vaoeeee Constant su; ion. Apply to Wirt1am Ver- 


17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 


: OF THE 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ic ITHACA, N. Y. 
weeks July Sth—Sept. 
examinations pa CORNELL UNT 











Pres., Ave. ©. Fall Term opens Oct. lst. 
eo . ‘erm 
cepted. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 
address by President South 














we. te the » Meadville, eR 9 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
funds, Fellowship for study abroad yie! and. scholaraalp 

ually a competent graduate. lectureshi; 
mmittee for Lectures on the 





Member of rica 
‘ember the A 
History of Religions. 4 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


-—OF—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 





HOW 


C 





SI 
50 CENTS POSTPAID. 


JAS. P. DOWNS;BOX 381, NEW YORK, 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
gtaduates and others. and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. , Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and_ views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 





SUMMER CAMP 


WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that does b 





Mountain climbing, canoeing, — 
the life a boy foves. Coa: trip 
through the ite Mountains. juper- 


m 
bred leaders and masters. Tuto if 
desired. Resident Fapaeten. ith 
season June 27th. Booklet on 


Riophi Gollan Broskine N. eT" 








REAL ESTATE 





“THE HOLSAPPLE PLACE” on the Hudson Biver 


Near the City of Hudson, N. Y., of 25 acres, the view 
from which is one of the grandest in the State. The land 
is very fertile; the buildings are all superior in all their 
appointments; an ideal place for a gentleman’s country 
home. Traveling facilities are superior, over 40 passen- 
ger trains daily. To close an estate. Seldom so fine ar: 
opportunity. If interested, opely, for detailed description 
sad F aie of Patrie int, Attorneys, Athens, 





TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 

One of the editors of ‘‘The Inde mt’’ desires to let 
for June, July, August and September to the. proper per- 
sons, his completely furnished eleven-room apartment at 
176 W. 87th St., New York City. Two blocks from Cen- 
tral Park, three blocks from Riyerside Drive, one minute 
from Subway station. All modern improvements, $350. 
Address X. Y. Z., ‘“‘The Independent,” 130 Fulton &t., 
New York City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





excellent condition, cool cellar, shed and carriage house, 
running water in house from excellent spring. 
acres land pa covered with so ing, gee and hardwood 
trees. Price, house and grounds, . WILLIS E. 
MORGAN, 1955 Bridge Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Gold mine. Assays $7 to $186 a ton. Vein 
exposed 200 feet, 1,000 tons of ore on dump. Will stand 
thero test. Price low. Address M. D. BILLINGS, Frank- 


lin, N. C. 











225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 196 STREET 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post 
on i 


canal 


bulletin board. 
Book List No. 13 


The Book of Exodus 


[Since the Sunday Schools are now studying the Book 
of Exodus, the following list of some of t' a recent 
books on that portion ef the Bible will be found useful. The 
interest of the more general reader as well as of the thoro 
student have been consulted. Comparison may be_made 
with the list on Genesis published in our issue, of Febru- 
ary 28th, as several of the there named will be 
found equally helpful in the study of Exodus. Any of 
the books mentioned will be sent on receipt of price by 
Tue INDEPENDENT.] 


The Triple Tradition of the Exodus. By B. 

W. Bacon. Hartford: Student Publishing Co. 
$2.50. Exhibits the documents from which the 
present book of Exodus was composed. Com- 
pare Becinnincs or Hesrew History, by C. F. 
Kent. Scribner’s ($2.75). 
A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest. By James H. Breas- 
ted. Scribner’s. $5.00. A standard work, relia- 
ble, and invaluable for knowledge of the back- 
ground of Exodus. Well illustrated. See the 
review in THE INDEPENDENT, Nov. 9, 1905. 

Ancient Records of Egypt. By James H. 
Breasted. Vols. I, II, III and IV. University 
of Chicago Press. $3.00 each. A complete corpus 
of the hieroglyphic sources of Egyptian history, 
and a mine of wealth for the careful~ student. 
The most complete publication of the sources of 
Egyptian history in any language. Vol. III is 
especially. important for our _ period. See 
INDEPENDENT reviews, May 10, July 5 and Oct. 
18, 1906. 

History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel. Put- 
nam’s. 2 vols. $2.50 each. Scholarly and thoro. 
Covers the entire period of Hebrew history, as 
does also the mote radical Oxtp TrsTaMENT 
History, by H. P. Smith. (Scribner’s. $2.50.) 

History of the People of Israel. By C. H. 
Cornill. Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50. By 
a noted German scholar. Briefer than Kittel or 
Smith, but highly useful. Wade’s Orn Testa- 
MENT History is another excellent brief history. 
(Dutton. $1.50.) 

Exodus. By Dean Chadwick. (Expositor’s 
Bible Series.) Armstrong’s. $1.50. Popular and 
practical. Similar to Dr. Marcus Dods’s Genesis. 

The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians. y John E. MacFadyen. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.25. A useful handbook for the study 
of a considerable portion of the Old Testament. 
Brings out the religious teaching of the various 
classes of writers whose work is combined in 
Exodus. 

The Literature of the Old Testament. By 
E. Kautzsch. Putnam’s. $2.00. A_ scholarly 
study of the literary problems, authorship, date, 
historical trustworthiness, etc., of the various Old 
Testament books. Other standard works on this 
subject are INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
tHE Orp TEsTaMENT, hy S. R. Driver (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50), and INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONI- 
CAL Books oF THE Otp TEsTAMENT, by C. H. Cor- 





nill’ (Ptitnam’s, $2.50), the latter reeently trans- 
lated from the German. : 
The Code of Hammurabi. By R. F. Harper. 
University of- Chicago Press. oo. The text, 
commentary and translation of the celebrated 
code of laws which furnishes many remarkable. 
parallels to the laws found in Exodus. Reviewed 
in THE INDEPENDENT, Feb. 18, 1904. A complete 
translation of the code, with comments, will be 
found in THe INDEPENDENT for Jan. 8, 15,22, 


1903. 

Joshua. By George Ebers. Appleton’s. 
$1.50. A novel founded on the events of the 
period of the Exodus. Very interesting, but to be 
used with caution as an authority on facts. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. Edited by T. Y. 
Cheyne. Macmillan’s. 4 vols. $5.00 each. The 
article on Egypt in Vol. II, by W. Max Miiller, 
is very complete and has several excellent maps. 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings. Scribner’s. 5 vols. $6.00 each. The ar- 
ticle on Exodus in Vol. I, by G. Harford-Bat- 
tersby, is valuable, and the extra volume con- 
tains a good article on the Religion of Egypt. 

Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Karl 
Budde. Putnam’s. $1.50. The author is one of 
the foremost Old Testament ‘scholars of Ger- 
many, and these lectures contain: a graphic: ac- 
count hb the beginnings Of Hebrew faith. The 
experiences of Moses in Midian and at Sinai are 
treated in a very interesting manner. 

The Religion of Israel. By R. L. Ottley. 
Macmillan’s. $1.00. A historical sketch of the 
development of religious life and worship among 
the Hebrews. Scholarly and moderately con- 
servative. 

The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. 
By C. R. Brown. Scribner’s. $1.25. One might 
not look under this title for anything about 
Exodus, but in fact the book applies the story of - 
the emancipation of the Hebrews to modern con- 
ditions in-a most instructive and interesting man- 
ner. See the review in THe INDEPENDENT, Feb. 


28, 1907. my 





Fifty Years Ago 
From @he Independent May 21, 1857. 

The Capital.of Canada.—The condition on 
which the capital of Canada is to be fixed at 
Montreal is that the name be changed to that of 
the “City of Victoria.” 

Lady Franklin.—The intention of Lady 
Franklin to send out another and a final expedi- 
tion to clear up the great Arctic mystery has 
within the last day or two ripened into reality, 
Lady Franklin having effected the purchase of a 
steam yacht admirably adapted for the requisite 
Arctic service, and the eminent and experienced 
Arctic voyager and explorer, Captain M’Clintock, 
having accepted the command -of the expedition. 





To the Editor of the Independent: 

Allow me to express my appreciation for your 
unique magazine. We enjoy its modest ar- 
ance, short, pithy, reliable Survey of the World, 
the thoughtful and fearless editorials, and many 
of the splendid articles.. We congratulate our- 
selves that we have such an opportunity .for the 
amount of money. J. E. Weicte. 

AINSworTH, Ia. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with Blackboard sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 5,000 
Churches and Public Buildings. Mention THe INDEPEND- 
ENT for free pamphlet. 


- Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO.,_- 





3 and 5 West 29th Street, New York 








ANOTHER DESIRABLE 
COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


N. Y.C. R.R. [tis ten minutes’ drive from Yorktown Heights Station. 
@ In its neighborhood are estates of the follo%ing: Howard Se 
Colonel Bayne, Colonel Willis Payne, ‘James nop. ane: 


vania; Thomas Ewing, Jr., er 3 


@, Consists of 329 acres with house, large cow barn, silo, etc., suitable for Gentleman's Country Estate. It 
borders the Western State Road of the above county ; also the Croton Dam Road, and the Putnam Division 


ribner, Esq.; ex- -Governor Beaver, of Penns 4 


Ralph 


Information regarding 


Main Office ‘Phone, 5-Briar 


Hubbard, Esq.; Charles H. ‘Clark, Esq. ; 5 eoene Ss Johnson, Esq , and others. 
a Ay eae property on application. 


HENRY H. LAW, Realty Department 


LUMER, General Manager 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 














1860 47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 

(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 

(Deferred Dividends) - 

- - = $1,621,413.00 

Net Surplus, - - - 1,083,648,98 
Insurance in Force, - - 86,113,559.00 








“*Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANYS HISTORY. 














“RinballinGfe 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 

Paid-up Values 

Extended Insurance 
Provision is aleo made for both 


Insurance Protection 





and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
Application to the Home Office. 
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Survey of the World 


Following the suggestion made 
by Chairman Brown, George 
B. Cox, and other prominent 
Republicans of Ohio that a conference be 
held, in order that all factions might unite 
in supporting the candidacy of Secretary 
Taft for the Presidency, and of Senator 
Foraker for re-election, such a conference 
was called by Senator Dick, chairman of 
the executive committee. Then, on the 
12th, as we said last week, Senator For- 


National 
Politics 


aker withdrew his approval of this plan 
and declared that he would not regard 
the action of such a meeting as. binding 


upon himself or his friends. His action 
appeared to have been caused by the pub- 
lished statement of Congressman Burton 
that the Secretary had “conscientiously 
refused” to enter into any agreement by 
the terms of which he should have sup- 
port for the Presidency in consideration 
for an indorsement of Senator Foraker 
for re-election. Some say that the cause 
was the Senator’s discovery that his re- 
election would not be recommended by 
the proposed conference. On the 13th, 
Senator Dick withdrew his call for a con- 
ference. No bargain concerning the Sen- 
atorship had been made, he said, but there 
has been a desire to secure harmony in 
the party. It was evident, however, that 
harmony could not thus be obtained, and 
therefore the conference had been indefi- 
nitely postponed. On the 17th, Governor 
Harris and several other prominent offi- 
cers of the State government published a 
statement expressing their opinion that all 
the Republicans of Ohio ought to stand 
together for the nomination of Secretary 
Taft, and that the Senatorship should be 
considered afterward. On the same day 


a.long interview with Chairman Brown 
was published. Substantially all of the 
Republican leaders in the State, he said, 
were for Taft. Such was the attitude of 
the politicians in three-fourths of the 
counties, according to their personal re- 
ports to him, and he had information that 
those in the remaining counties agreed 
with them: 

“There are, of course, a number of men in 
various parts of the State indebted to Senators 
Foraker and Dick for benefits received. Some 
oi these are, as is natural, a little noisy in be- 
half of the Senators, but even among them 
there is not, in my opinion, any feeling for any 
presidential candidate except Taft. What is 
much more important, however, is the fact -“ 
the people of Ohio are overwhelmingl 7 
favor of Taft. There is not the slightest doubt 
of this, and anybody who does not know it is 
ignorant of real political conditions in Ohio. 
There is absolutely no human chance of stop- 
ping the Taft movement in Ohio. It is not 
ay tay for any man or any number of men to 

o it.’ 


But no one who assumed any responsi- 
bility for the Taft movement, he added, 
had expressed a desire to eliminate Sen- 
ator Foraker from politics. This inter- 
view drew from the Senator, on the 18th, 
a sharp rejoinder. The State officers, 
he said, had a right to declare their 
preferences, but the decision of a regu- 
lar convention was still needed. If the 
Republicans were overwhelmingly for 
Taft, the latter’s friends should not fear 
a vote at the primaries. To a part of 
Chairman Brown’s statement, he contin- 
ued, it was difficult to make a polite 
answer : 


“For rank, dictatorial and offensive bossism, 
it far exceeds anything I can recall. It 
amounts to a threat that unless I straightway 
declare for Mr. Taft I shall lose the Senator- 
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ship. That may be, but, if so, the fact has no 
terrors for me. I said at Canton that 1 would 
not be dictated to by any kind of a boss, big or 
little, inside or outside of the State. I meant 
that announcement for just such bosses as Mr. 
Brown, and for just such performances as he 
is now giving us. To be specific, I emphati- 
cally resent his dictation, and give him notice 
that my choice for the Presidency will be 
named at the next Ohio Republican convention 
that is lawfully held to nominate State officers, 
and that, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I shall abide by the action of that convention 
as to whether I shall be a candidate again, for 
any office, and, if so, what that office shall be.” 
Some who think that the Senator is in 
sympathy with the reactionaries express 
the opinion that, in the face of a large 
majority for Taft, he continues to fight 
in order that an apparent division in the 
Secretary’s own State may restrain the 
Republicans of other States from giving 
him their support———It is announced 
upon what seems to be good authority 
that the Republicans of Pennsylvania at 
their approaching convention will sup- 
port Senator Knox for the Presidency 
as a representative of Mr. Roosevelt's 
policies, which they will commend; also 
that in the Illinois convention there will 
be united support for Speaker Cannon. 
-——Senator Allison remarks that the 
greatest issue at the coming session of 
Congress will probably relate to the cap- 
italization of railroads, and that the 
tariff question will be prominent in next 
year’s campaign.——Senator Tillman 
says it looks as if the Democrats would 
have to nominate Mr. Bryan. In his 
judgment, the second place on the ticket 
should be given to a Southern man, Cul- 
berson, Hoke Smith or Daniel. In a 
long article, Henry Watterson considers 
the candidacy of Mr. Bryan, pointing out 
that his most recent policies provoke op- 
position in the South. To promote the 
candidacy of Mr. Hearst, he says, would 
be sheer insanity. Mr. Hearst, he adds, 
has sought the Presidency “with noth- 
ing more than a check book and a brass 
band.” If Mr. Bryan, he continues, is 
not averse to playing the rdle of War- 
wick, he can tell him of a Democrat who 
has all the qualities to be desired and 
who “could still the discords.” He does 
not name the man, but some think he has 
in mind Governor Johnson, of Minne- 
sota. Owing to certain reports re- 
cently published; Thomas F. Ryan, the 
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railway and Trust capitalist, denies that 
he promised to Mr. Bryan, last year, a 
large contribution to the campaign fund 
if Mr. Bryan would assist him in getting 
elected to the Senate from Vitginia. 


S] 
Another report ‘cor- 
Bow, Rapers an cerning the Standarc 


ee ee Company was pub- 
lished by the Government on the 2oth. 
It is very long and was prepared by 
Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of 
Corporations. Parts of it were withheld 
by order of the President because the 
publication of them might interfere with 
the prosecution of the Trust in the suits 
now pending. The Garfield report was 
devoted mainly to the Trust’s dealings 
with railroads; the subject of a consid- 
erable part of this report is the pipe lines. 
There is also a history of the consolida- 
tion of companies and of the Trust’s war 
upon independent refiners. In 1904, the 
Trust “refined over 84 per cent. of the 
crude oil run thru refineries; produced 
more than 86 per cent. of the country’s 
total output of illuminating oil; main- 
tained a similar proportion of the ex- 
port trade in illuminating oil, and trans- 
ported thru pipe lines nearly nine-tenths 
of the crude oil of the old fields and 98 
per cent. of the crude oil of the mid- 
continent field.” The monopoly does not 
rest upon ownership of the sourges of oil 
supply, for the Trust owns wells yield- 
ing only one-sixth of the output, but it 
was built up, first, by flagrant discrim- 
ination in railroad rates; second, by ac- 
quiring control of pipe lines and with- 
holding from independent interests the 
transportation facilities to which they 
were both morally and legally entitled ; 
and, third, by other unfair practices to 
be discussed in parts of the report which 
are to be published hereafter. The 
Trust’s “abuse of its pipe line monopoly” 
is one of the greatest sources of its 
power. Commissioner Smith’s conclu- 
sions are, in part, as follows: 

“In brief, the history and present operation 
of these Standard interests show thruout the 
past thirty-five years a substantial monopoliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry of the country, 
a deliberate destruction of competition, and a 
consequent control of that industry by less 


than a dozen men, who have reaped enormous 
profits therefrom. The commercial efficiency 
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of the Standard, while very great; has been 
consistently directed, not at reducing prices 
to the public, and thus maintaining its predomi- 
nant position thru superior service, but rather 
at crippling existing rivals and preventing the 
rise of new ones by vexatious and oppressive 
attacks upon them, and by securing for itself 
most unfair and wide-reaching discriminations 
in transportation facilities and rates, both by 
railroad and pipe line, while refusing such 
“facilities, so far as possible, to competitors.” 


In his letter transmitting the report to 
President Roosevelt the Commissioner 
directs. attention to the failure of the 
Trust to comply with the common car- 
rier requirements of the new Railroad 
Rate law: 


“While most of the Standard’s trunk lines 
do an interstate business, and should therefore, 
under the law, file tariffs of rates, four of these 
interstate lines—the Prairie Oil and Gas-Com- 
pany, which furnishes the only outlet from the 
mid-continent field; the Ohio Oil Company, 
which furnishes the only outlet from the IlIli- 
nois field; the New York Transit Company 
and the Tide Water Pipe Company—have not 
filed any such tariffs.at all, refusing entirely to 
accept or deliver oil owned by others. Other 


Standard lines, while filing certain rates, have 
done so in such a manner as to reduce their 
appareht compliance to an absurdity—by filing 


rates only to insignificant points, where no one 
desires to ship oil, or to points where the 
Standard Oil Company only has refineries (for 
example, naming no rates to New York har- 
bor); by placing impossible restrictions upon 
the acceptance of shipments (requiring single 
shipments to be at least 75,000 or even 300,000 
barrels in amount), and by fixing even the 
rates so filled at a point wholly excessive and 
unreasonable in amount, when compared with 
the cost of the service. The Standard, having 
prevented the rise of independent pipe lines, 
having destroyed or absorbed the few that 
were successfully constructed against its op- 
position, having then refused the use of its 
own lines to producers and refiners who had 
no other outlet, now. plainly intends to nullify, 
so far as its own lines are concerned, the com- 
mon carrier requirements of the rate law.” 


as 


... Abraham Ruef, intimate 
geen associate of Mayor 

Schmitz and known in re- 
cent years as the boss of San Francisco, 
unexpectedly pleaded guilty in court on 
the 15th, at the beginning of his trial 
for extortion. Ach, Shortridge and 
Murphy, his counsel, at once withdrew 
from the case. His purpose had been 
made known to them only half an hour 
earlier. Ruef was pale and weak. After 
reading his statement he wept and was 
in a pitiable condition. His health, he 
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said at the beginning, would not bear the 
strain of .a trial, and those nearest and 
dearest to him had been so affected that 
their lives were in danger : 


“I have occupied a prominent position in 
this city of my birth, in which I have lived all 
my life and where, when the time comes, I 
hope to pass into the eternal sleep. Hereto- 
fore I have borne an honored name; on my 
private and professional life there has been no 
stain; in my public affiliations until the election 
of the present board of supervisors, the ab- 
horrent charges of the press to the contrary 
notwithstanding, no act of mine” gave just 
ground for adverse criticism or deserved cen- 
sure. But the assault of press and people fails 
to credit honesty of purpose; and desire to hold 
together a political organization corrupted the 
high ideals for which I had been striving. To 
offer excuses now would be folly. To make 
an effort at reparation for the public good is 
more than possible. To assist in making more 
difficult, if not impossible, the system which 
dominates our public men and corrupts our 
politics will be a welcome task. Whatever 
energy or ability I possess shall be devoted to 
restoring the ideals that have been lowered. 
As soon as opportunity is afforded, I shall re- 
enlist on the side of good citizenship and in- 
tegrity. May it be allotted to me at some time 
hereafter to have some small part in the esteem 
of those who move on a plane of high civic 
morality. In the meantime I begin by an ear- 
nest purpose to make the greatest sacrifice 
which can befall a human being of my disposi- 
tion, to acknowledge whatever there may have 
been of wrong, and so far as may be within my 
power to make it right.” 


He denied that he was guilty of the 
charge in the pending case. Later in the 
day, in a statement for the press, he ex- 
plained that he had pleaded guilty to 
save the lives of his father, mother and 
sister. He had been guilty, he said, of 
conniving at the corruption of municipal 
officers by corporations : 


“I have made no confession. I know much. 
Some Ss I shall tell, some things I shall 
not tell. Whenever an innocent man has been 
forced into corruption against his will, that 
man I shall protect. Whenever a man, be he 
high or low, has entered into corruption with 
his eyes open, that man I shall expose. I will 
not say at the present moment that Mayor 
Schmitz is guilty of the charges that have been 
brought against him, or that he is innocent. I 
will say this: I wanted to break away from 
Schmitz before his re-election a year ago last 
November, and said to him: ‘I am sick of the 
whole thing and I want to get out. I can’t 
stand for all these labor union “bums” you 
have gathered around you and will appoint. 
They would eat the paint off a house.’ In an- 
swer the Mayor begged me to stay with him 
and put up the argument that these fellows 
must be allowed their share or we could néver 
hold the machine together. There was all too 
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much truth in that. And I with 
Schmitz and with the machine.” 
He found that to hold the machine to- 
gether he must connive at corruption. In 
a long explanation of the street railway 
case he virtually admitted that he had 
taken a fee for conducting the bribery 
negotiations. He testified before the 
grand jury on the 16th, and it is report- 
ed that the indictment of several promi- 
nent men was ordered. Mayor Schmitz 
has transferred the powers of his office 
to a committee of seven men chosen by 
himself and taken from five commercial 
organizations. He has_ promised, in 
writing, to obey them. 

s 
Visleses froin Two cruisers of the Jap- 

Sabet anese navy, the Tsuku- 

ba” and the “Chitose, 

came up from Jamestown to New York, 
on the r5th, and anchored in the Hud- 
son River, where they were joined by 
five American battleships. On the same 
day, General Baron Kuroki, hero of the 
Yalu, came to New York with his staff 
from Jamestown, where they had repre- 
sented.the Japanese Government at the 
Exposition. All these visitors from 
Japan, 1,200 sailors included, were en- 
tertained in the city. On the 16th Gen- 
eral Kuroki went up to West Point on 
a visit of inspection. On the following 
evening he was the guest of honor at a 
grand banquet given by a joint commit- 
tee of Japanese residents and Americans. 
President Finley, of the College of the 
City.of New York, was toastmaster, and 
Admiral Dewey and Secretary Straus 
were among the speakers. General 
Kuroki, when presented by General 
Grant, expressed briefly his appreciation 
of his cordial reception. He does not 
speak English. Secretary Straus read 
the following message from the General 
to the American people: 

“The Japanese people love peace. They 
fought for peace. My nation wants peace in 
which to develop the opportunities that are 
hers. We have no other desire. The profes- 
sion which I have the misfortune to follow is 
noble only because sometimes it is necessary to 
establish conditions in which peace may be 


maintained and in which the arts of peace may 
flourish.” 


stayed 


The General. entertained many promi- . 


nent guests at lunch on the 19th, when it 
was announced that the Japan Society of 
New York had been formed. Promotion 
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of friendly relations between Japan and 
the United States is the object of this or- 
ganization. Viscount Aoki, the Japan- 
ese Ambassador, is honorary president, 
and the president is President Finley, of 
the College of the City of New. York. 
After lunch, General Kuroki visited the 
tomb of General Grant and placed a 
great floral wreath on the American sol- 
dier’s bier. Japan’s two cruisers had 


sailed that morning for England. 
s&s 


Unofficial but ap- 
parently inspired 
dispatches from 
Mexico point to an approaching federa- 
tion of the Central American republics, 
which is to be brought about by means 
of a revolution in. Guatemala for the 
overthrow of President Cabrera. Guate- 
mala withdrew, on the 14th, her refusal 
to consider Mexico’s demand for the 
extradition of General. Lima. She con- 
sented to have Lima tried in his own 
country for procuring the assassination 
of ex-President Barillas, and to send to 
Mexico Colonel Bone, said to be an 
accomplice. The substance of Mexico’s” 
comment upon this was that the action 
had been taken too late. It is said that 
Guatemala will be invaded by four col- 
umns of revolutionists from Mexico, and 
that at the same time an attack from the 
south will be made by an army having 
the support of President Zelaya, of Nica- 
ragua, whose forces now have possess- 
sion of Honduras. One of the columns 
from Mexico (said to have started on 
the 12th) is commanded by an Amer- 
ican, and all are well equipped with ar- 
tillery. Among these invaders are many 
Guatemalans who recently fled from 
their country to escape persecution by 
President Cabrera, who, it is alleged, is 
a tyrant guilty of.atrocious cruelty in the 
treatment of persons not in political 
agreement with him. General Toledo (a 
supporter of the late Barillas) is the 
leader of the revolutionary movement. 
Cabrera, it is predicted, will be driven 
out of power within ninety days, wee 
Toledo will take his place, but onl 

facilitate confederation, which wil be 
accomplished by the co-operation of Sal- 
vador and of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Honduras, under pressure from 
Zelaya. It has been predicted that 
Zelaya would be the first President of 


Coming’ Federation 
in Central America 
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the federated republics, but it is now 
reported that he will propose the selec- 
tion of Policarpo Bonilla, a predecessor 
in office some -years ago of Manuel Bo- 
nilla, whom Zelaya recently drove from 
the presidency of Honduras. | Those 
who make the federation will give to the 
United States and Mexico a pledge that 
a general election shall be held within 
a short time. Costa Rica and Panama 
will be invited to come in. The popula- 
tion of the proposed confederation 
(Panama excluded) will be about 4,200,- 
ooo: - President Diaz, of Mexico, now 
declares that, in his interview last week 
with the representative of a New York 
neswpaper, he said nothing about federa- 
tion anda joint protectorate. There are 
indications, however, that he holds the 
opinions which were ascribed to him in. 
the published report. It has been 
said that amendments adopted by the 
Dominican Congress would necessitate a 
resubmission of the treaty with Santo 
Domingo to the Senate at Washington. 
Late reports show, however, that there 
were nd amendments, altho several ex- 
planatory paragraphs were attached to 
the agreement. A second ratification at 
Washington will not be required. 


The depression in the 


sep wine trade, threaten- 

ing. practical. ruin to 
certain departments in the south of 
France has produced extraordinary dem- 
onstrations against the Government. The 
departments immediately concerned are’ 
the four along the Mediterranean shore 
next to Spain—Herault,. Pyrenees Ori- 
entales, Aude and Gard. The land here 
is almost exclusively. devoted to viti- 
culture, -and there has been of ate years 
a great falling off in the demand for the 
wines of this region, which is in part due 
to -new methods of manufacturing 
‘cheap wine. After the first pressing, 
the grape.skins are wet up and extracted 
a second and even a third time, with the 
addition of sugar for fermentation. A 
great deal of wine is also manufactured 
artificially from the cheap alcohol of the 
beet-sugar factories. Threatened with the 
complete destruction of their sole indus- 
try and even with starvation, the people 
are assembling in immense numbers to 
demand of the Government relief from 
taxation and the suppression of syn- 
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thetic and adulterated wine. Marcelin 
Albert, a peasant vinegrower from an’ 
insignificant village, has come to the 
front as a leader of the movement, arous- ° 
ing the people with his Southern elo- 
quence and organizing them for action 
in the most efficient manner. At the-in- 
stigation of his committee the peasants 
have turned out in mass, leaving their 
villages to parade to the principal towns. | 
Demonstrations in Beziers and in Per- 
pignan in both cases included over 100,- 
ooo men, women and children. Trains 
were run from all parts at intervals of a 
few minutes; but these and other convey- 
ances were entirely inadequate to carry 
the crowd. Thousands walked in, even 
from a distance of 30 or 40 miles, carry- 
ing their own food. The town of Cape-° 
stang, with 6,000 inhabitants, sent a 
delegation of 4,600, and Argeliers, with 
a population of 1,100, sent 1,000. Peas- 
ants wore their characteristic native- cos- 
tumes and many were in mourning. 
Musicians of all kinds were. utilized to 
provide bands for the parade. Flags 
and banners were numerous, bearing 
such inscriptions as these: “Death to the 
fakirs,” “The Midi is aroused,” “Tools 
for sale,” “We will wait only till June 
1oth.” In the delegation from Cruisson. 
marched fifteen mothers with babes at 
the breast. So far the leaders have kept 
the demonstrations from serious dis- 
order, but, considering their extremity 
and temper, it is not expected that the 
people can be long restrained from more 
violent measures. Premier Clemenceau 
ordered troops to Perpignan, altho Al- 
bert telegraphed him that it-was a great 
mistake, -as they would not be needed. 
At Beziers, however, a few days before, 
a mob formed and sacked the police sta- 
tion, and soldiers had to be called upon 
to drive them out. Taxes are due next 
month and many of the villages have de- 
clared that they will not’ pay them. At 
Narbonne the people unanimously re- 
fused to vote in the municipal election. 
There were no candidates and the elec- 
tion official did not appear. The Mayor 
of Narbonne declares that if Parliament 
does not take measures to relieve them, 
he and the entire City Council will re- 
sign. Other towns are expected to fol- 
low the same policy of passive resistance, 
preferring to be without government 
rather than to pay taxes, 
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Clemenceau 0" the reassembling of the 
Triumphant Chamber of Deputies the 

Government received the 
expected attack from the Socialists, who 
denounced the repression of the May 
Day demonstrations and the dismissal of 
the Government employees who have 
been organizing unions to affiliate with 
the General Federation of Labor. The 
Socialists claimed that Government em- 
ployees had a right to form unions to 
protect themselves against the favoritism 
and tyranny of their superiors, and that 
the Government had failed to recognize 
any of its promised reforms, because all 
its energies were devoted to attacking 
workingmen. Minister of Education 
Briand, in reply, declared that he was, 
as he always had been, a Socialist, but 
that he was not an anarchist, and that 
the Government had acted in the true in- 
terests of both the Republic and the 
workingmen in opposing the violence and 
tyranny of the General Confederation 
of Labor. The Government, so long as 
it was retained in office, would resolute- 
ly resist any attempt at insubordination 
and revolutionary activity on the part of 
school teachers or other employees of the 
State. Premier Clemenceau’s reply to 
M. Jaurés was characteristically frank 
and determined, as the following quota- 
tions indicate: . 


“There has been much’ eloquence, much 
lightning and much thunder, but the weather 
has spoiled the powder of all the gods, and I 
beg you not to be terrified. Why all this to-do 
because we have dismissed refractory func- 
tionaries, anti-militarists and anarchists? The 
principal question is to know whether the ma- 


jority is with the Government. If we quit 
power we will quit cheerfully, and those who 
replace us will do so cheerfully. [Laughter.] 
The efforts of functionaries to form  syndi- 
cates constitutes an act, as the revolutionary 
M. Jaurés himself says, which forms a point 
of departure for the transformation of society. 
These associations which are formed for a de- 
fiance of the law we cannot tolerate.” 

“The Confederation of Labor, of which I 
am an adversary and enemy when I examine 
its anti-militarist, anti-patriotic and anarchist 
propaganda, includes 3,000 workmen’s unions. 
Certainly these unions are not anarchist, or 
you would not have seen a peaceable May Day. 

“T have been at pains to inform myself and 
assure myself that these unions comprehend 
excellent elements, unfortunately terrorized 
by a minority, where 80,000 members are rep- 
resented as speaking thru the voices of five or 
six men. We have been misconstrued by those 
who have seen in our acts an attempt to smash 
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the unions like a bull in a china shop. We 
have only wished to show the union syndicates 
the dangers of ways of violence in which some 
of them engage. . 

“But I cannot tolerate appeals to murder 
and pillage. We expect to progress by other 
means than violence and wholesale expropria- 
tion. It is not a.crisis of government, but a crisis 
of the majority of the Chamber which presents 
itself at this moment, and the Government 
would rather have a reduced majority, com- 
posed of men of spirit, than an enlarged ma- 
jority. Let those, then, who are not satisfied 
vote against us without fear. : 

“I have answered MM. Deschanel, Ribot, 
Jaurés and others. I turn now to the Radicals 
and say, Are you not satisfied with the demo- 
cratic reforms we bring? Why, then, these 
conventicle secrets? Why these plots under 
the breath? I have had enough. I do not wish 
to be strangled by mutes of the harem. Stand 
up and speak out, Messieurs les Radicals. I 
await you.” 

The response to this was a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government of 351 to 213. 

The budget estimates for 1908 
amount to a total of $770,800,000, which 
is $4,000,000 more than the budget of 
last year, notwithstanding rigid cutting 


down of expenses in many directions. 

ad 
“ It appears that a dangerous 
— plot for the assassination of the 

Czar has been discovered, but 
the authorities have so far refused to 
give out details. The unusual feature is 
that the conspirators were members of 
the Czar’s own Cossack guard at the 
palace of Tsarskoe-Selo. A Cossack 
sergeant became alarmed and confessed 
that he had received a large bribe from 
the Terrorists to admit a large body of 
conspirators thru the gate in his charge. 
The police has been very active recently 
in breaking up revolutionary organiza- 
tions. In a Finnish village five miles 
from the Russian frontier a school of ap- 
plied chemistry was found in which a 
group of young Terrorists, some of them 
university students, were being taught 
how to manufacture bombs. Eight pow- 
erful bombs of a type similar to that used 
in blowing up Premier Stolypin’s villa 
were seized. The ‘Finnish Senate, in 
compliance with Russian demands, has 
established a passport system to prevent 
the return of the delegates to the social- 
ist congress now meeting in London. A 
raid on the headquarters of the Social 
Democratic group of the Duma resulted 
in the capture of thirty-eight revolution- 
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ists. It is expected that the Premier will 
endeavor to force the Duma to declare 
its abhorrence of the methods of terror- 
ism under threat of dissolution as a rev- 
olutionary body if it fails to take such 
action. The Council of the Empire, 
which may be considered the upper 
house of the Russian parliament, has re- 
jected the bill passed by the Duma abol- 
ishing the field courts-martial.. On ac- 
count of the robbery of a mail wagon in 
Lodz the Cossacks invaded a cotton mill 
opposite the post office and cut to pieces 
the managers, bookkeepers and clerks 
found at the entrance. Then, passing 
into the workshops under cover of the 
noise of the machinery, without warning, 
they fired volley after volley thru the 
rooms, killing or wounding about seven- 
ty-five men and women working at the 
looms. The meeting of the Russian 
Socialists in London is carefully guarded 
from Russian spies by the system of 
passwords and grips, and very little in- 
formation is given out. They are di- 


vided into two general factions, the Ma- 
jorites (said to number 83), who were 


in favor of an immediate attack upon the 
Government by an armed rising, and the 
Minorites (79), who believe in adopting 
a more moderate policy of securing what 
concessions can be wrested from the 
Government and in the meantime organ- 
izing the workingmen. Besides this 
there are the racial revolutionary groups, 
the Poles (39), Letts (24) and the Jew- 
ish Bundists (54). There are thirty 
women delegates, most of them verv 
young. At one session addresses were 
delivered by Ramsay MacDonald, M. P. 
(Socialist), Mr. Quelch, of the British 
Social Democratic Federation, and Rosa 
Lunembourg, on behalf of the German 
Social Democrats. 


The University of 
Jena has opened its 
doors to women on 
equally the same footing with men, mak- 
ing the eighth in the twenty-one universi- 
ties of the Fatherland, and following the 
three of Bavaria, namely, Munich, Erlan- 
gen and Wirzburg; the two of Baden, 
viz., Heidelberg and Freiburg; that of 
Wirtemberg, Titbingen ; that of Alsace- 
Lorraine, in Strassburg; and that of 
Saxony, viz., Leipzig. Prussia, which 
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generally takes the lead in educational 
matters, has stubbornly refused to open 
any of its ten universities to women for 
matriculation or graduation. However, 
this is evidently on the way, according to 
the reform for girls’ schools which Min- 
ister von Stadt recently laid before the 
Prussian Diet. According to this the 
regular ten years’ course in the girls’ 
schools is to be followed also by a four 
years’ special course in the  Lycées, 
which the State proposes to establish for 
girls, which course is to be modeled, as 
far as possible, after that of the boys’ 
gymnasia and scientific school and to 
lead up to the university. In Berlin, the 
women’s contingent has increased from 
96 ten years ago to 783 during the past 
semester, of whom 601 are German sub- 
jects. The situation is thus not the same 
as in the Swiss universities, where of a 
total of 2,101 medical students no less 
than 1,171 are women, but the great bulk 
of these are Russian Jewesses. The pro- 
portion of women students in Germany 
is less than in France, where out of a 
total of 38,197 university students, 2,259 
are women, but of these’ 1,195 are for- 
eigners. 

” & 

The first general 
election under the 
new Austrian suf- 
frage law occurred on May 14th and re- 
sulted in a decided change in the con- 
stitution of the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. The overthrow of the German 
party is complete. The new House of 
Delegates will be chiefly composed of ex- 
tremists, for both the Clericals and the 
Socialists have increased their strength 
immensely at the expense of the Liber- 
als. In the last House of Delegates the 
Socialists numbered eleven. In the new 
House, when the second elections have 
been held, they may have as many as 
seventy seats. The Anti-Semites had 
twenty-six representatives in the old 
House, and are likely to have sixty-four 
in the new. Burgomaster Lueger, who 
has been one of the most violent of the 
Anti-Semites, was elected as-a Christian 
Socialist from the Vienna Inner Town. 
The Young Czechs were beaten almost 
everywhere by Socialists. Altogether 
the election indicated that party divisions 
will not be as strictly maintained on 


Universal Suffrage 
in Austria 
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racial lines in the future as they have 
been in the past. The new suffrage law 
requires that every qualified person must 
vote. It has been found that nearly 50,- 
000 voters in Vienna and lower Austria 
failed to cast their ballots, for which they 
are liable to a fine not exceeding $3. 
Under the old régime the system of 
electing was very complicated, the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath, the House of 
Delegates, being elected by four classes ; 
landed proprietors, boards of trade, large 
cities and citizens in general. It re- 
quired only sixty-four votes of the first 
class to elect a_ representative, while 
there was one representative for 67,500 
of the population in the fourth. Under 
the new law all male citizens under 
twenty-four years of age are entitled to 
vote. Austria is districted in the follow- 
ing manner: The Kingdom of Bohemia 
is allotted 130 seats, the Kingdom of Dal- 
matia 11, the Kingdom of Galicia and 
Lodomeria with the Grand Duchy of 
Cracow 106, the archduchies of Upper 
and Lower Austria 64 and 22, the 
duchies of Salzburg, Styria, Carynthia, 
Carniola, Bukovina and Silesia respect- 
ively 7, 30, 10, 12, 14 and 15; the mar- 
gravates of Moravia and Istria 49 and 6; 
the counties of Tyrol and Gorz- 
Gradiska 25 and 6; the land of Voral- 
berg 4; the city of Trieste 5 seats. 
& 

The Rumanian Govern- 
ment is now endeavoring 
to alleviate the distress 


The Rumanian 
Riots 


caused by the recent agrarian riots and 


to remove their causes. In order to ena- 
ble those whose property has been de- 
stroyed to resume agricultural operations 
the Government will make loans to pro- 
prietors payable in three years at 6 per 
cent. interest. The land owners are 
urged -to return to their property and put 
in crops this spring. At a meeting of 
some two hundred large landowners, held 
at Bucharest, the Government was 
blamed for its failure to protect property 
by the prompt action of the troops, and 
a deputation was appointed to wait upon 
the King to demand that the Government 
take immediate steps to ascertain all 
damages and to compensate every one for 
his losses. The Government is held re- 
spensible for the disorders ‘because the 
agitators were mostly priests and school 
teachers, who are salaried by the Gov- 


. 
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ernment. The Jews of Jassy recently ap- 
pealed to the prefect for protection, but 
the Prefect declared that he was power- 
less to save them and advised them -to 
emigrate before they were expelled by 
force by the peasants. 
& 

There was serious apprehension 
in India and England that May 
1oth, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the outbreak of the great Indian mutiny 
at Meerut, would be made the occasion 
of a native rising, but the energetic pre- 
cautionary measures of the Government 
prevented this, if, indeed, there had been 
such a plan. Large bodies of troops 
were sent to Lahore, the. center of the 
recent disturbances, and on May gth 
Lala Lajpatrai, a pleader in the Punjab 
Chief Court and organizer of the sedi- 
tious manifestations, was arrested, to- 
gether with a number of similar agi- 
tators. It is not known where Lajpatrai 
was taken, but it is thought that he has 
gone to the Andaman Islands, India’s 
penal settlement. Mr. Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, authorized the depor- 
tation of the agitators and defended it 
before the House of Commons as a 
necessary measure in view of the emer- 
gency. General Lord Kitchener, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
India, declares that the seditious move- 
ment has not affected the native troops. 
The Sikhs of Lahore have declared offi- 
cially that they have no sympathy with 
the Hindu agitation. The Moham- 
medans also as a rule have taken no part 
in it, but in Eastern Bengal Hindus and 
Mohammedans joined together in plun- 
dering and burning the villages of My- 
men Singh. Even the southern parts of 
the Indian peninsula have not been free 
from disorder. The ravages of the 
plague continue and add to the alarm 
and disaffection of the natives. During 
the first three months of 1907 there were 
495,000 deaths from the plague. Dur- 
ing the week ending April 13th there 
were 87,161 cases of plague and 75,472 
deaths. The Earl of Minto, Viceroy of 
India, has prohibited meetings for the 
discussion of political affairs without a 
week’s notice being given to the author- 
ities, who are empowered to forbid them. 
Promoters of unauthorized meetings and 
those who participate in them will be 
punished by imprisonment or fine. 


India 





With Agassiz at Penikese 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


[On the 28th of May will be celebrated the centenary of the birth of Agassiz. We are 
fortunate in being able to give to our readers the following recollections of the great nat- 
uralist by one of his pupils, now president of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cali- 


fornia. 


It is of interest to mention that lately the famous island of Penikese has been 


purchased by Massachusetts, tobe used for aleper colony after the fashion of Molokai, in 


Hawaii.—Ep1ror.] 


N all of Agassiz’s career, dramatic, 
| devoted, impulsive, emotional, bub- 
bling with enthusiasm as he always 
was, there was no more dramatic and no 


+more characteristic scene than the one 


Whittier has described in his poem, “The 
Prayer of Agassiz.” 

Agassiz was of the rare type of scien- 
tific man who worked because he loved 
to work, just as he loved to sing, or to 
play games, or to climb mountains. The 
study of nature was the joyous ex- 
pression of the play impulse, and from 
this arose his overwhelming influence in 
stirring up enthusiasm among his stu- 
dents. 

And so it chanced that fifty of us, 
young men and young women of thirty 
years ago, were gathered in June, 1873, 
in'an old barn on the island of Penikese, 
to study nature and to catch the enthu- 
siasm of the robust life of this man, a 
leader of an earlier generation of natur- 
alists, and who yet was always younger 
than any of his students. 

The old barn on the little forgotten 
island was hastily adapted for a dining 
hall and lecture room. The lecture and 
the dinner went together. At the end of 
one of the three long tables, a movable 
blackboard always by his side, sat 
Agassiz, and when the dishes were being 
cleared away, the lecture would begin. 
One day we had scup for breakfast, and 
the lecture was on the osteology of 
Stenotomus, while the bones of the fish 
we were to study lay nicely cleaned about 
our plates. 

It was on the second morning that oc- 
curred the memorable incident of the 
summer. 

He arose as the dishes were taken out, 
this time without chalk in his hand, and 
began to speak, with that wonderful 
touch of eloquence which is denied to 


most men of science, of his purpose in 
calling us together. The swallows flew 
in and out of the building, grazing his 
shoulder in their flight. He told us that 
the people of America needed a better 
education, one that would bring them in 
closer contact with the realities of nature, 
and therefore with truth. He told us 
how this training of people to think 
clearly and rightly and righteously ought 
to be accomplished, and he dwelt on the 
results which might come to our country 
from the training and consecration of 
fifty teachers, young men and young 
women armed with enthusiasm and with 
youth on their side. 

This summer at Penikese was to be no 
ordinary piece of school work, still less 
a merry summer’s outing. We were 
there for a mission work of the highest 
possible importance. He spoke with in- 
tense earnestness and with great dramatic 
power, and this was hightened by the 
deep religious feeling so characteristic of 
his mind. For to Agassiz each object 
in nature, as well as each law of nature, 
was a thought of God, and trifling 
thoughts and conduct in the presence of 
God’s ideal expressed in nature was to 
him the most foolish form of sacrilege. 

What Agassiz actually said that morn- 
ing can never be said again. No re- 
porter took his language, and no one 
after all these years can call back the 
charm of his manner or the simplicity 
and impressiveness of his zeal and faith. 
At the end, he said abruptly as he sat 
down, “I would not have any one pray 
for me now.” For a moment we were 
surprised, not knowing what he meant. 
Then it flashed over us that he wished to 
say that he would not like to call on any 
one else to pray instead of him. And 
he concluded with the hope that each one 
of us would utter his own prayer in si- 
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lence. Whittier has perfectly described 
this scene: 
“Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent 


With a gesture reverent 
To the Master well beloved. 


As thin mists are glorified 
By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Thru its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 
By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer 
And the love that casts out fear.” 
And after this, during the summer at 
Penikese with its succession of joyous 
mornings, bright days and calm nights, 
with every charm of sea and sky, the 
master was with us all day long, all the 
time ready with help and encouragement. 
always ready to draw on his own wide 
experience in Europe and in America, al- 
ways ready to give us from his own stock 
of knowledge. Whatever he said was 
translated into language we could under- 
stand, and to be intelligible is the best 
mark of the great teacher. The bound- 
less enthusiasm which surrounded him 
like an atmosphere was always present. 
In this atmosphere relative values were 
sometimes distorted, and little discoveries 
-and little achievements appeared very 
large when seen in its light. But all this 
was good for us, for the world has plenty 
of means of taking away delusions. He 
was always an optimist, and a large part 
of his strength lay in the realization of 
the value of the present moment. The 
thing he had in hand was the one thing 
best worth doing ; the people around him 
were the men best worth helping, and 
“the bit of sod under his feet” was “the 
sweetest to him in this world, in any 
world.” Picturesque and dramatic he 
was in every situation, as befits the race 
from which he sprang. He rejoiced in 
the love and approbation of students and 
friends, and the influence of his personal- 
ity was thrown into every scientific dis- 
cussion. This, again, has been a matter 
of criticism, but it was helpful to us. 
With no other leader of science has the 
work and the man been so unified as with 
Agassiz. No other great investigator 
was ever so great a teacher, and, sales 
after all, notwithstanding the hundreds 
of memoirs, large and small, which he 
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contributed to technical natural history, 
it may be that the greatest impulse he 
gave to science was deru his influence on 
other men. He was a constant stimulus 
and a constant inspiration, and no greater 
testimony to his power as a teacher can 
be asked than this. 

While Agassiz was thoroly opposed 
to Darwinism, and Darwin called him 
“his mdst courteous opponent and most 
formidable,” yet every one of the men 
trained by Agassiz in biological research 
has joined the ranks of the evolutionists. 
Agassiz believed in absolute freedom of 
the mind, for no power on earth can give 
answers beforehand to the problems 
science has to solve. He trained his men 
to think for themselves, not to think as 
he did. 

Of all his lectures to us, the most valu- 
able and the most charming were those 
on the glaciers: In these the master 
spoke. He knew Switzerland as well as 
he knew the Harvard yard, and every 
rock of the glacial moraine, which made 
our island, was a mute witness to the 
truth of his stories. 

Equally delightful were the reminis- 
cences of his early life in Neufchatel, in 
Munich, and in Paris, and his memories 
of the great workers in science with 
whom he had been associated. Above all 
the rest he placed the three men he ac- 
knowledged as masters, Cuvier, Hum- 
boldt and Dollinger. “I lived at 
Munich,” he once said, “for three years 
under Dollinger’s roof, and my scientific 
training goes back to him and to him 
alone.” 

He often talked to us of the Darwin- 
ian theory, to which, in all its forms, he 
was most earnestly opposed ; and yet, his 
opposition carried with it the underlying 
feeling that if he had been thirty years 
younger, his life philosophy yet to be de- 
veloped, he would have been found in the 
front rank of those who believed in the 
derivation of species; in this case, he 
would. have stood among those who 
would look for other causes of this der- 
ivation than those purely physical and 
mechanical. Agassiz once said to me 
that thirty years before he had been “on 
the verge of anticipating Darwinism,” he 
had been thrown off the scent by a slight 
misunderstanding, not of fact, but of phil- 
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osophical interpretation of facts concern- 
ing the succession of fishes, which he had 
himself discovered. 

Agassiz was an idealist. All his in- 
vestigations were to him, not studies of 
animals or plants as such, but of the 
divine plans of which their structures are 
the expression. “That earthly form was 
the cover of spirit was to him a truth 
at once fundamental and self-evident.” 
The work of the student was to search 
out the thoughts of God, and as well as 
may be to think them over again. To 
Agassiz these divine thoughts were es- 
_ pecially embodied in the relations of ani- 
mals to each other. The species was the 
thought-unit, the individual reproduction 
of the thought in the divine mind at the 
moment of the creation of the first one oi 
the series which represents the species. 
The marvel of the affinity of structure— 
of unit of plan in creatures widely di- 
verse in habits and outward appearance 
—was to him a result of the association 
of ideas in the divine mind, an illustra- 
tion of divine many-sidedness. To Dar- 
win, the-relation of forms one to another 
illustrates the results of individual varia- 
tion repeated thru the force of heredity 
and acted upon by the influences of selec- 
tion and segregation and other results of 
varied and inevitable environment. 

Agassiz never doubted the sufficiency 
of his own philosophy. His mind was 
not constructed for philosophic doubt. 
In this confidence in his own methods, 
his own mental and physical resources, 
lay his strength and his weakness as a 
philosopher. ; 

In the same year, December, 1873, 
after the end of the first and worthiest 
of all summer schools of nature, Agassiz 
died. In the words of one of his stu- 
dents, Col. Theodore Lyman, 

‘‘We buried him from the chapel that stands 
among the college elms. The students laid a 
wreath of laurel on his bier, and their manly 
voices sang a requiem. For he had been a 
student all his life long, and when he died 
he was younger than any of them.” 

The next summer we came together 
again, the students of the first year, with 
many new.ones eager for the experience 
which had been so inspiring to us. The 
island was there, the sea, the sky, the liv- 
ing creatures, but Agassiz was not, and 
there was all the difference in the world. 
We met one evening in the lecture hall, 
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and each of us said the best he could of 
what Agassiz had been to him. The 
words that lasted longest were these of 
Samuel Garman, of Harvard, “Agassiz 
was the best friend that ever student 
had.” We put on the walls these mot- 
toes, written on cloth, and taken from 
Agassiz’s lectures: 
Study nature, not books.* 
Be not afraid to say: “I do not know.” 
Strive to interpret what really exists. 
A laboratory is a sanctuary which nothing 
profane should enter. 
These mottoes remained for fifteen years 
on the walls of the empty building, 
whence they were carried as precious 
relics to the laboratory at Wood’s Hole, 
which has been the lineal descendant of 
the school at Penikese. 

At the end of the summer of 1874 the 
authorities of the museum closed the 
doors of the school at Penikese forever. 
They had no choice in the matter, for 
no college could be found which would 
spare the small sum needed for its main- 
tenance. No rich men came forward, as 
others had done before, to the assistance 
of Agassiz in his lifetime, men who 
would not stand.by “to see so brave a 
man struggle without aid.” For nearly 
twenty years the buildings stood on the 
island just as we had left them in 1874. 
An old sea captain, the skipper of the 
“Nina Aiken,” was in charge of them 
until the winter of 1891, when he was 
drowned.in a storm. A year or two later 
the buildings were burned to the ground, 
perhaps by lightning. 

But while the island of Penikese is de- 
serted, the impulse which came from 
Agassiz’s work is still felt in every field 
of American science. With all appre- 
ciation of the rich streams which in late 
years have come to us from many 
sources, and especially from the deep in- 
sight and resolute truthfulness of Ger- 
many, it is still true that the school of all 
schools which has had most influence in 
the development of enthusiasm in scien- 
tific teaching in America was held in an 
old barn on an uninhabited island some 
eighteen miles from the shore. It lasted 
but three months, and in effect it had but 
one teacher. The school at Penikese ex- 
isted in the personal presence of Agas- 
siz; when he died it vanished. 


* The whole sentence was: “If you study nature in 
books, when you go out of doors you cannot find her,” 
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King Leopold’s Views on the Kongo 
Question 


BY M. VAN HOESEN 


[The writer is Secretary of the Federation for the Defense of Belgian Interests in For- 
eign Countries, and we are authorized to state that. if etiquet permitted King Leopold 
to exptess his views in- a periodical, concerning the Kongo controversy, they would be 


those which follow.—EpirTor.] 


[RST a word about the sovereign 
F position of the Kongo Free State. 
According to the anti-Kongolese 

party the State is the creation of the 
Berlin Conference:. This is a mistake. 
The Kongo State is not the creation of 
the Berlin Conference, because it existed 
before the conference was even thought 
of. What is the proof of this? The 
Berlin Conference opened on November 
15th, 1884. But on April 22d in that 
year the United States had recognized 
the International Association of the 


Kongo as “a properly constituted state.” 
The next day France did the same. 


On 
November 8th—that is, one week before 
the conference met, Germany recognized 
the Association as “an independent and 
friendly state.” The Conference then 
met, but long before it had come to any 
agreement, Great Britain, on December 
16th, and Italy on December 19th, recog- 
nized the new state as independent and 
sovereign. On February 23d, 1885, 
three days before the signing of the 
Berlin act, Colonel Strauch, president of 
the International Association, informed 
the conference that almost all the Powers 
(thirteen out of fourteen) had _ recog- 
nized “its flag and status as a friendly 
and sovereign state.” Therefore, what 
“existed before” could not be “the crea- 
tion of” the Berlin Conference. 

Our critics say that the Kongo State 
owes its existence to the Powers, but this 
is not so either. The Kongo State does 
now owe its existence to the Powers, be- 
cause it had come into existence before 
any of them recognized it. In April, 
1884, the United States and France did 
not recognize a shadow, but a fact. 
When they said that the flag of the asso- 
ciation was entitled to recognition as that 
of a “friendly and sovereign state” they 
had in their eye the work done and actu- 
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ally accomplished. What was that work? 
It was represented by the efforts from 
1876 to 1884. The evidence of the lead- 
ing statesmen at the Berlin Conference 
on this point is conclusive. 

Prince Bismarck said: “All of us here 
render justice to the lofty object of the 
work to which His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians has attached his name; we 
all know the efforts and the sacrifices by 
means of which he has brought it to the 
point where it is today.” Baron de 
Courcel (France) said: ‘“The new state 
owes its origin to the generous aspira- 
tions and the enlightened initiation of a 
Prince surrounded by the respect of 
Europe.” 

Count di Launay (Italy) spoke in the 
same sense. Sir Edward Malet (Great 
Britain): “The part which the Queen’s 
Government has taken in the recognition 
of the flag of the association as that of a 
friendly government warrants me in ex- 
pressing the satisfaction with which we 
regard the constitution of this new state 
due to the initiative of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians.” 

From the four leading participants in 
the conference came, therefore, the 
unanimous avowal that the Kongo State 
was created by the efforts, sacrifices and 
initiative of King Leopold. 

What one conference has given an- 
other can take away, say our critics. Our 
reply is that as the Berlin Conference 
did not give the Kongo State its exist- 
ence, no other conference of the signa- 
tory Powers could take it away. The 
American Secretary of State’s letter of 
February 20th, 1906, clearly shows that 
the American Government recognizes the 
sovereign position of the Kongo State, 
and that no other Power has a right to 
interfere in its internal affairs. The 
British Government has never attempted 
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to meet this point, and has left the argu- 
ments of Professor Nys in 1903 in sup- 
port of this thesis unanswered, solely be- 
cause they are unanswerable. 

I come now to the question of “atroci- 
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were common forms of punishment 
among the blacks. The following refer- 
ence will suffice: “For the least offense 
they cut off a finger, a lip, etc. ; for more 
serious they cut off the hands.” Lovett 
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Our enemies say that “mutila- 
tions, and especially hand-cutting, began 


ties.” 


with the collection of rubber.” But this 
allegation is refuted by the evidence an- 
terior to the appearance of Belgians in 
Central Africa showing that mutilations, 
and especially the cutting off of a limb 
(hand, foot, ear, woman’s breast, etc.), 


Cameron, “Across Africa,” published in 
1876. 

They further assert that the Casement 
report supplies proof of these “atroci- 
ties.” Now, the Casement report was, 
and, perhaps, still is, the chief proof re- 
lied on as to “atrocities.” It, therefore, 
calls for special notice as being (up to 
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the present) the one official compilation 
of what purports to be evidence. The 
Casement report is contained in Parlia- 
mentary Paper (Africa, No. 1, 1904). 
There are numerous references in it to 
alleged cases of cruelty and mutilation, 
but, by the admission of the Consul him- 
self, these cases can only be matters of 
hearsay, because on page 58 he writes 
in reference to the boy II (subsequently 
identified as Epondo) : “In the only case 
which I was able personally to investi- 
gate.” Mr. Casement’s proof then re- 
lates solely to the Epondo case. The 
value of his testimony, his credibility as 
an inquirer after truth, 
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Commission of Inquiry, and it came to 
the conclusion (see page 89 of its report) 
that “Epondo really did lose his hand as 
the result of a bite from a wild beast.” 
Moreover, an English missionary (Rev. 
—— Weeks) stated that this was known 
to be the case in Malele, Epondo’s native 
village, as he had himself verified during 
a recent visit. 

It is, therefore, proved up to the hilt 
that Mr. Casement, in the one case that 
he personally investigated, and about 
which ‘he declared that there could not 
be a shadow of a doubt, was completely 
wrong and entirely misled. It was not 

a case of cruelty nor an 





must stand or fall by 
that incident. 

What are the facts? 
On pages 56, 58-9 and 
78-9 of his report Mr. 
Casement records his 
examination of the boy, 
his hearing of evidence 
and his dogmatic con- 
clusion: “I found this 
accusation proved on 
the spot without seem- . 
ingly a _ shadow . of 
doubt existing as to the 
guilt of the accused 
sentry.” It is true that 
he records that the senti- 
nel. denied the charge, 
but he brushes that. de- 
nial loftily aside. (See 
page 79.) 

After Mr. Casement 
had departed a rumor 
got about that the 
boy had _ been lying, 
and as the sentinel stoutly denied 
his guilt, a juge de premiere tnstance— 
Baron Bosco, an Italian—was sent to 
make an inquiry into the matter, and he 
re-examined the boy Epondo, and took 
independent evidence, with the result 
that Epondo withdrew his statement and 
admitted that he had lost his left hand 
in consequence of the bite or wound of a 
wild boar when accompanying his master 
on a hunting expedition. A subsequent 
surgical examination of the arm resulted 
in the conclusion of the surgeons that 
the cause of the lost hand was a wound 
inflicted by some wild beast. 

The matter was gone into again by the 
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Chief of Jafunga village. 


atrocity, but- merely an 
accident. 

While this is now 
generally admitted, the 
consequences that flow 
from the collapse of the 
Epondo case are not 
taken into account. The 
proof thus furnished of 
how easily Mr. Case- 
ment was deceived and 
how rapidly he came to 
conclusions unfavorable 
to the Kongo Govern- 
ment deprives the Case- 
ment report of all value. 

In the course of 
the lectures and ad- 
dresses which Mr. 

Harris. is delivering 

thruout England, he 

refers to hundreds 
and even thousands of 
cases of cruelty and 
atrocities. At the Re- 
Beyond Mission meeting of 

26th he spoke of “one 





gions 
March 
case out of a thousand that he had 


on his records.” He also referred to 
a wonderful diary of his, in which he 
had recorded thousands of cases. But on 
turning to the report of the Inquiry 
Commission it is only recorded (page 89 
of translation) that “the Rev. Mr. Harris 
showed us at Barihga Isekosu and the 
woman Boali, the first having lost his 
right hand, the second her right foot.” 
More important. At the anti-slavery 
meeting on March 2oth, Mr. Harris ad- 
mitted that he could not give the dates 
of certain cruelties that he described, re- 
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plying vaguely in 1902 or 1903, and that 
he had neve: himself seen these acts of 
cruelty, which he only knew about sec- 
ondhand from the blacks. His stories of 
atrocities are consequently based on 
hearsay and secondhand evidence. It 
must occur to every one that he may have 
been misled and deceived just as Consul 
Casement was in the Epondo affair. 

The conclusions of the commission on 
the subject of mutilations, expressed in 
grave and weighty language becoming 
the seriousness of the matter, are entitled 
to consideration. They furnish the real 
refutation of the sensational account by 
Mr. Harris of cruelties and atrocities 
which he admits he never saw: 

“The observations made by the commission, 
the evidence taken, and information obtained 
combine to prove that the mutilation of dead 
bodies is an ancient custom among the natives, 
and one which, to their eyes, does not appeai 
as profane as it does to ours. The fact of 
cutting off certain parts of a dead body simply 
satishes the natives’ desire of possessing a 
trophy or some proof of prowess. It was com- 
mon practice to mutilate fallen enemies in the 
wars between the tribes of certain ‘regions. 
Even now, if natives wish to prove that one 
of their family is dead and either cannot o1 
will not produce the body, they simply show 
the official in authority his hands or feet. One 
point, however, is undisputable: no European 
ever inflicted or ordered such mutilations to 
be inflicted on living natives as punishment for 
shortage of labor tax or any other offense. 
Not a single witness testified to occurrences 
of this nature, and we failed to come across a 
single case during the whole course of our 
investigations.” 


The law of the Kongo State is as clear 
on the points of murder, cruelty, can- 
nibalism and mutilation as the law of 
any civilized government, whether Brit- 
ish or Continental. The penal code is 
as stringently enforced against white of- 
fender as it is against black. The fact 
that there is crime on the Kongo only 
shows that it resembles England, Bel- 
gium, France and other countries in be- 
ing inhabited by peccant human beings 
and not by saints. If there is unpunished 
or even undetected crime on the Kongo, 
it only completes the analogy between it 
and, for the sake of comparison let us 
say, England. But the Government is 
to be judged by its code and the honesty 
of its judges, whom the bitterest enemy 
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of the Kongo has never attacked, and 
not by the failure of its officers to dis- 
cover the authors of every crime or il- 
legal offense. 

And now a final word in order to dis- 
pose of the charge that we are “rubber” 
or “nigger-killers.” Our opponents say 
on this point: 

“It is the system of making the natives col- 
lect rubber that we attack. The profits of the 
Kongo State are derived from rubber, ‘red 
rubber,’ because all the atrocities are commit- 
ted in collecting it. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, at 
the anti-slavery meeting on March 2oth, threw 
some light on the motives of those who desire 
to see the natives free to collect the rubber 
and sell it to outsiders. ‘Rubber has become 
most valuable. It is an article of necessity for 
many increasing manufactures, such as the 
tires for motor cars and cycles.’” 

Our reply is that all governments have 
to derive the support necessary for their 
existence from taxation. In the Kongo 
State the chief resource up to the pres- 
ent has been rubber. In British Colonies 
in Africa it is alcohol, more definitely 
the coarse raw spirit known as “nigger- 
killer.” 

Which is the more open to objection, 
rubber, that does no harm to any one, 
or alcohol, which debases and kills the 
negro? Moreover, rubber was unknown 
to the native. In the Lower Kongo his 
improvidence resulted in the destruction 
of the trees. In exploiting rubber it is 
clear that the Government is not robbing 
the native of what he possessed. It is an 
entirely fresh source of revenue, which 
only became very valuable about 1892. 
It is one of the most innocent and inof- 
fensive sources of revenue to be found 
in the world. 

In this respect the contrast with opium 
in India and alcohol in Nigeria is very. 
striking. To keep to Africa, the import 
of alcohol into Nigeria and Lagos repre- 
sented about 80 per cent. of the revenue 
of those colonies. In reply to several 
questions asking for the stopping of this 
traffic, the British Government has re- 
plied that it is impossible to stop it be-. 
cause the revenue from this traffic alone 
enables the administration to be carried 
on. Still no one denies that in this part 
of West Africa raw spirit is debasing 
the native and proving a veritable “nig- 
ger-killer.” 

There is a passage in the Inquiry Com- 
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mission that deals effectively with this 
very point: 

“We consider that the prohibition: of the 
spirit trade and the suppression of slavery are 
the two chief claims of the Kongo ‘State to 
glory. Humanity in general must always be 
grateful to the Kongo Government for having 
refused to make use of the powerful factor so 
many others used, as thereby -a scourge even 
more terrible and disastrous than the slave 
trade was averted from the Kongo.” 


The Kongo Government not merely 
declines to derive any revenue or profit 
from a traffic in alcohol, but it absolutely 
prohibits the import of spirit in any form 
into any part of the Upper Kongo, that 
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is to say above the river Mpozo, which 
enters the Kongo a mile or so above 
Matadi. 

But it may be said that if these two 
systems are both bad, there is still an- 
other which is a good one. What is it? 
Will some one point it out? Is it the 
hut tax? Remember what happened 
in Sierra Leone in 1898. Is it the poll 
tax? Look at the occurrences in Natal 
at the present time. What is beyond dis- 
pute is that all taxation in savage coun- 
tries is difficult—then let us have fair 
play. 


Brussets, Betcium. 


An Indian Hurricane 
BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Here is another true “yarn” from our old sailor friend, James H. Williams. 


Mr. Wil- 


liams is for the present in New York City, and may be found almost any day at the headquarters 
of the Atlantic Coast Seaman’s Union in South Street.—EbpirTor.] 


EVER shall I forget that strenuous 
N Sunday, that fearful, fateful 
Easter Sunday, the 5th of April. 
1890; when the terrific windstorm blew 
across the Indian Ocean; when two of 
the best built men-of-war and three mod- 
ern mail boats were literally swamped ; 
when a score of stately merchantmen 
were driven into the solitary depths, and 
hundreds of able seamen lost the “num- 
ber of their mess.” I am not much of 
a church member, and I don’t study 
movable festivals, but if you will take 
the trouble to read the almanac for that 
year I think you will find I have got the 
date right, for it is so indelibly impressed 
upon my memory that I can never for- 
get it. 

I was out in that storm, and weathered 
it, with the worst bunch of raniks that 
Paddy West ever sent to sea. 

I was about twenty-six years old then 
(ladies, please forgive me), and I just 
gloried in storms. 

Fine weather never made a_ good 
sailor. I was in the ship “Restitution” 
at the time, a Blue-nose clipper, hailing 
from St. Johns. Her captain’s name was 
Hurley, one of the worst brutes that 
ever crossed blue water. 


He carried his wife with him; she was 
the owner’s daughter, andthe dearest 
and sweetest little creature in petticoats 
that ever graced a ship’s poop. It may 
be wrong to say so, but I fear it is true, 
that I loved her better than Hurley did, 
and I am sure she had more respect 
for me than she had for him. 

I was only a plain sailor before the 
mast, and whatever I did that day I did 
for her sake, for a man will gladly risk 
his life for whom he loves. 

In the forecastle we had eighteen 
hands and fourteen languages, and only 
four men who could steer. 

In heavy weather we only had one 
man that could steer, so while we were 
running our Easting down I spent all 
my spare time, which was nearly all the 
time, at the wheel. 

The “Restitution” was a timber ship, 
built at St. Johns. She had the heaviest 
breast hooks, the highest sister keel and 
the sturdiest frames of any ship I ever 
knew. 

She also had a “swallow-tail” stern 
and the biggest and clumsiest old-fash- 
ioned windlass ever built; the same kind 
Noah invented when he built the ark. 
She also had tiller ropes instead of the 
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modern patent steering gear, and you 
had to use yourself some at her wheel 
to keep her straight. That’s the reason 
some of the boys couldn’t steer her; they 
were not strong enough to give her helm 
in time. 

She had sturdy pitch pine masts, with 
sixteen bands, a splendid gang of lower 
rigging, and bows like Sheba’s breasts. 

She was not what we call a handsome 
ship; she was built to carry, rather than 
to sail, and she was full to the hatches 
with case oil. 

The mates were a pair of huge, un- 
flinching bull-dozers, and they hunted 
and hounded the crew to desperation. 
Yet they were both splendid seamen, and 
always treated me with respect; and, I 
think, all hands would have been treated 
better had all hands been sailors. 

The most sensitive barometer in the 
world is the human barometer. 

A sailor can always tell when a great 
storm is brewing by the tingle of his 
nerves, by the color of the sky, the oily 
smoothness of the sea, the strong smell, 
like gurry-weed, and the low flight of 
the molly-hawks and gonies. 

Such were the conditions the day be- 
fore Easter Sunday, 18go. 

All that day we drifted along, in com- 
pany with two other ships, over the 
glassy sea, an American ship and a Ger- 
man bark, and all day long we kept with- 
in signaling distance. But we all knew 
a cyclone was brewing and did our best 
to prepare for it. 

On our ship we bent a brand new main 
lower topsail. ° Of “oo” cotton canvas it 
was made, the strongest fabric known, 
and sewn onto hempen bolt ropes as thick 
as a man’s arm. 

At eight o’clock that night, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy, the second mate, came forward 
and met me outside the starboard fore- 
castle door. His voice was calm and 
subdued and his manner was grave and 
solemn. “Jim,’’ he said, “there’s a ter- 
rible storm coming up and we can’t get 
out of it. Try to get the crew together 
and we'll shorten her down before it 
strikes. The glass is down in the chain 
locker.” 

So we got together, as well as we 
could, and shortened her down; then we 
watched a-wait for the’ coming roar. 
During the night we had a constantly 
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rising sea, but no wind. The mighty 
tempest was pushing the whole oceat 
ahead of it. 

When we went below, at four o’clock 
in the morning, the storm had not struck 
us yet, but, except for the main lower 
topsail, full set, the ship was under bare 
poles. 

About ten minutes after we got below 
we heard a tremendous commotion on 
deck; the ship’s bows arose in the air 
until she seemed to stand on her stern 
post, and we heard a heart-rending cry, 


‘which told us that some one was in 


mortal anguish. 

The ship had “pooped” before the 
ever-increasing on-rushing sea, because 
she had no wind to drive her out of the 
smother. 

A tremendous sea had breached across 
her stern, from aft forward, washed 
away everything movable about the 
decks, dashed the two men at the wheel 
overboard, and crushed one poor fellow 
to death against the starboard bulwarks. 

I rushed out of the forecastle door and 
started aft for the wheel. Just as I got 
into the narrow alleyway, between the 
after-house and the waist, I encountered 
the big wooden binnacle, with the com- 
pass and clock and the upper half of our 
wheel broken off at the spindle. 

This group of furniture, drifting on 
the crest of an on-rushing sea, struck 
me full and by, and naturally knocked 
me down, but it didn’t kill me, and as 
soon as I could recover from, the col- 
lision I climbed the poop ladder and 
took charge of the broken wheel. 

Ten minutes later the cyclone struck 
us, butt end on, and hove our sturdy ship 
down to her rails. The force of the 
wind was so terrific that no man could 
speak. It seemed to blow from all 
points of the compass at once, and the 
sea suddenly swirled up into mountain- 
ous heaps of crested smother and board- 
ed us in all directions. 

I pulled off my sea boots and threw 
them away, in order to get a decent 
footing on deck in my stocking feet. 

Altho we were within the Tropic of 
Capricorn the temperature fell amazing- 
ly, and the weather suddenly became 
cold. 

A hurricane is a revolving storm. It 
may be a mile or a hundred miles in ex- 
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tent, but its peculiarities are ever the 
same. It revolves with terrific rapidity 
and force and at the same time travels 
ahead with amazing speed, precisely 
as the earth spins on its axis and follows 
its given orbit at the same time. 

But there is a law of storms as well 
as a law of motion, and it is part of a 
seaman’s business to know those laws. 
_ It is an established law of nature, well 
known to navigators, that in the North- 
ern Hemisphere a cyclonic storm will 
always revolve from left to right, while 
in the Southern Hemisphere it will al- 
ways revolve in the contrary direction— 
from right to left. Why this is so we 
cannot say, but knowing.that it is so we 
handle our ship accordingly, and the law 
of the elements has never failed us yet. 

Ergo, if you ever get caught in a hur- 
ricane north of the equator, heave your 
ship to on the port tack; if south of the 
equator, heave to on the starboard tack. 

Lay a watch, a chronometer or ma- 
rine clock down on the table, face up- 
ward, and observe the trend of the 
hands. A northern hurricane will re- 
volve with the hands, but a southern 
storm will revolve against them. Such 
is the law of storms. 

A ship hove to drives sternwise and 
sideways; therefore, our judgment tells 
us to lay her on the tack whereon the 
tendency of the wind will be to force 
her toward the margin of the storm. A 
ship on the wrong tack will be sucked 
into the center of the tempest, and in the 
vortex of an able-bodied hurricane no 
ship can live. 

The average life of a cyclonic storm 
in the open sea is.about sixteen hours. 
Sometimes it may be diverted from its 
course or caused to collapse by meeting 
an immovable obstruction—an island, 
for instance. But we were away to the 
northward of Saint Paul and Amster- 
dam, heading for the Straits of Sunda, 
and there was nothing to obstruct our 
hurricane. So it hurled and swirled and 
blew and raged for full thirty hours, 
from four o'clock Sunday morning 
until ten o’clock Monday forenoon. 

By that time our ship was almost a 
wreck, and had the storm continued a 
little longer I would not have been here 
to write about it. 

When the first shock of the big storm 
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struck us, the raniks bolted into the 
forecastle to a man, like the cowardly 
cravens they were, and barricaded both 
doors. 

So we were only four hands on deck, 
outside of the captain and officers and 
old Aleck Jackson, our negro cook, a 
thoro sailor from backbone to breakfast 
time. 

We tried to take in the main lower 
topsail, the only sail we had set. But 
we did not have men enough to haul up 
the buntlines, and the sail split with a 
roar like a cannon the moment we start- 
ed the sheets. 

Then Captain Hurley came out of the 
cabin and handed me an axe. “Go up, 
Jim,” he said, “and cut down that top- 
sail or we'll be dismasted and lost.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, obedient- 
ly, as I took the axe, “I'll cut her down 
if I can.” 

As I was crawling over the iron sheer- 
pole on my way aloft I saw Mrs. Cap- 
tain Hurley gazing at me with such a 
pitiful look thru the cabin window, and 
then I knew I could, and I did. 

I cut the sail from the yards, tho it 
was an awful job, and when I came 
down Mrs. Hurley, still gazing thru the 
cabin window, paid me for it with a 
smile. 

Our next job was to get our ship to 
the wind. So we lashed the foot of our 
leg-o’-mutton spanker to the boom, 
loosed the brails and hoisted the head 
about half-way aloft. . Then we rolled 
the broken wheel down and let her come 
to. Heaving to in a storm is always a 
dangerous expedient, but it often has to 
be done. Just as the laboring ship 
came to the wind three tremendous seas 
boarded her and hove her down under 
thousands of tons of water. I could feel 
the wooden fabric struggling like a live 
creature under my feet. When she 
arose she was partly dismasted, her jib- 
boom was gone at the cap, her fore-to’- 
gallant mast, still clinging by the stays, 
was pounding her with fearful violence 
in the sides; the forward house was 
stove in; all five of our boats and our 
windmill pump were gone, sheer - legs, 
skids and_all, and four of our craven 
raniks had been swept into eternity like 
chalk off a slate. 

Fore and aft we did not have a strip 
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of bulwarks left nor an ounce of mov- 
able property Jeft about the decks, and 
for miles astern the sea was covered 
with driftwood, the flotsam and jetsam 
and planking wrenched away from our 
gallant ship by that awful storm. 

By dint of strenuous and exhausting 
effort we managed to chop away the 
jibboom guys and to’gallant lanyards 
and let the crashing spars go adrift. 

We had*two jury masts and a spare 
jibboom lashed in the waist. The lash- 
ings got adrift and the big spars 
fetched away and took charge. Oh, 
heavens, what a mess! 

One spar was obliging enough to 
wash over the side and thereby saved us 
a lot of trouble, but the other was a 
terror. It floated endwise and sideways 
and backward and forward with awful 
velocity, and there was no way to con- 
trol it. 

But at last, after a two hours’ tussle, 
we got it aimed between two of the tim- 
ber - heads, where the bulwarks were 
gone, and getting together on the other 
end we gave it the grand rush over- 
board and let it go to sea. 

About the same time the spare jib- 
boom got loose from its fastenings, and 
wafting astern on the crest of a mighty 
sea it crashed thru the forward cabin 
like a battering ram, butt end first, drove 
for fifteen feet of its length into the 
house, and. crushed the steward to death 
in the pantry. 

It afterward became a part of my 
job to get rid of that big stick. 

I went down onto the main deck with 
a bowline around my waist and got-a 
strap around the spar. Then I rigged 
a luff tackle to the main-fife-rail, and 
the men standing on top of the house 
hauling on the fall dragged the big 
2t-inch spar out of the bulkhead. 

Then I got another strap on the heel 
of the spar and hooked on the mizzen 
topsail halyards, and they hoisted the big 
stick up and dropped it over the stern, 
and whoever found it had a fine jib- 
boom. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when everything had been done that 
could be done for the salvation of the 
ship, I was sent to the wheel. I was the 
favorite wheelsman on that ship, and 
somehow I knew her motions and how 
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to anticipate them better than the rest. 
The ship was head to wind now, her 
yards braced in the line of least resist- 
ance, and nothing set but the head of 
her leg-o’-mutton spanker. 

I only had half a wheel, for, as I have 
explained, the first sea that boarded us 
broke it off at the spindle. 

We did not dare to lash the wheel, for 
fear the sea would destroy our steering 
gear. 

So I had to stand there, lashed to a 
stanchion, until ten o’clock the next 
forenoon, without food or water, sleep 
or relief. And all that live-long Easter 
night I cursed those raniks from the 
bottom of my soul, and I curse them to 
this day. 

Sometimes during my “Jong trick lit- 
tle Mrs. Hurley would come to the after 
cabin window and look out to see if I 
was still there. And her presence gave 
me courage ; I would look at her piteous, 
disconsolate little face and grasp the 
broken spokes harder than ever. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, Cap- 
tain Hurley came to the wheel; the bin- 
nacle was gone and [| was steering by 
the wind. “Jim,” he bellowed close to 
my ear, “Jim, the glass is rising and I 
think the storm is about blown out. I 
want to get the topsails onto her and see 
if we can’t drive her out of this region. 
Do you think you can keep her off with- 
out broaching? I'll send another man 
to the wheel if you want him.” 

“No, captain,” I shouted against the 
wind; “one bad man is better than two 
good ones on an occasion like this, and, 
besides, you will need all the hands 
you’ve got left on the braces. When 
you’re ready, sir, let me know, and I'll 
keep her off to a dot on the chart.” 

Captain Hurley struggled forward 
against the wind and smother to give 
the necessary orders. 

The fore upper and lower topsails 
were loosed, hoisted and sheeted home. 
Then the old man _ stood on the fore- 
hatch and waved his hand as a signal 
for me to keep her away. 

Never in my life did I have woh com- 
plete confidence in myself as I did that 
moment. I eased the ship away grad- 
ually as fast as the laboring seamen at 
the braces checked in the yards. 

As the big ship fell off gradually be- 
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fore the wind, I watched the climbing 
seas and the men at the braces in the 
waist without the quiver of an eyelid. 

Thruout the whole maneuver I don’t 
think she shipped a bucketful of water. 

I felt absolutely safe and fearless, and 
I also felt manly and proud; proud of 
my power and ability to do what I was 
doing with that broken wheel, for the 
safety of that ship and all within her 
were delivered into my hands that day. 

At last, the yards were squared, the 
two big topsails puffed out their cheeks 
and the “Restitution” blew away before 
the wind like a startled albatross. 

About an hour later the storm sub- 
sided, almost as suddenly as it had arisen. 
Then the lashings were taken from my 
waist and I was relieved. 

Stiff and sore and hungry I was, but 
not fatigued; I even think I could have 
managed another hurricane had there 
been one handy. 

The working of the ship in that storm 
crushed nearly every case of oil in her 
hold, and, when we got to Japan, the 
most of her cargo had to be discharged 
from the hulk thru the bilge pumps, like 
so much sea water. 

When I got relieved from the wheei 
that morning, Captain Hurley came and 
laid his hand on my shoulder, and speak- 
ing as kindly as tho I had been his only 
son, he said: “Jim, you’d better go be- 
low and have a rest ; I know you need it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, as I started 
forward, “I think a nap would do me 
good.” 

But the old man grasped my arm, and 
turned me aft again. 

“Come down here, Jim,” he said, and 
he led me to the after companionway. 

I descended, with Captain Hurley, into 
the cabin. The floor had been flooded 
with water, which had now drained out 
the scuppers, but the carpets were wet 
and sodden. 

Captain Hurley tapped the spirits 
cask and handed me the best noggin of 
brandy I ever drank. Then he brought 
out cabin biscuit and a tin of preserved 
meat and gave me food, for it had been 
impossible to cook anything for two 
days. When my hunger had been satis- 
fied he told me to lie down and sleep. 
I sprawled out of my dripping oilskins 
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and turned in on the big couch in the 
after cabin. 

Mrs. Hurley brought a _ pillow and 
a quilt from her stateroom and tucked 
me away, just like mother used to do. 
Then I thanked her and went to sleep, 
unmindful of the storm. I slept like a 
handspike till eight bells in the afternoon, 
oblivious to all creation. When I turned 
out and went on deck the storm had 
abated; the Sea had subsided, the ship 
was under all the canvas it was possible 
to set, and driving away to the east- 
north-east for the Straits of Sunda before 
a moderate gale. 

We rigged up the flywheel pumps and 
pumped her out, to the stirring strains 
of that ironical old pumping chanty, “Fire 
Down Below,” where there’s nothing but 
water to light it with, and good briny 
sea water at that. 

The night after the hurricane we 
raised the white light on Aujer Point, 
the northern extremity of Java, and then 
came the inevitable long calm, about the 
longest and smoothest one I ever en- 
countered. 

Sometimes a calm will wreck a ship 
quicker than a storm, for she will lay 
and roll herself to pieces when she has 
no wind to steady her. 

But that calm was absolutely smooth 
and quiet. It seemed as though the hur- 
ricane had carried all the wind out of 
the Indian Ocean, and the sea was per- 
fectly still and aggravatingly limpid. 

So, for fourteen davs we lay and 
drifted between an azure sky and a glassy 
sea, surrounded by an atmosphere of in- 
tangible ether. 

Every night we saw the first gleam 
from the tower of the white lighthouse, 
and every dawn we saw it extinguished. 

One tide would drift us in toward the 
Straits, and the next would drift us back 
again. 

Around us floated hundreds of im- 
mense island trees, which had been torn 
up, root and branch, and sent adrift by 
the irresistible powér of that fearful hur- 
ricane. 

Eventually a fair wind sprung up from 
west-sou’-west, and wafted us ‘in thru 
the Straits. And so, with the smoking 
volcano, rising sheer from the depths 
looming up on our larboard hand, Java 
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Island to starboard, Sumatra away to 
leeward, and Borneo clothed with ver- 
dant, waving trees just. visible in the dis- 
mal distance, we dropped our mudhook 
abreast the tall. lighthouse at Aujer Point. 

Next day, one of our old sailing 
chums, the aforementioned . American 
ship, towed past us completely .disman- 
tled, and proceeded up the bay to Batavia 
for repairs. They had saved their mon- 
key gaff and lashed it to the stump of 
their broken mizzen mast for a signal- 
pole. 

They spoke us as they passed and re- 
ported that they had lost four men and 
the skipper. The German bark was 
never heard from again. 

We made such temporary repairs as 
we could at Aujer, and proceeded on our 
way across the China Sea, without any 
bulwarks, without fore-to’-gallant mast 
or jibboom,.and our wheel lashed up with 
oaken billets in place of spokes. 

We reached Hiogo on the 19th of 
June, and remained there three months 
and two days. 

There were thirteen sailing ships and 
seven men-of-war in the port, a sight 
that will never be seen there again. 
Among the war fleet was the old Amer- 
ican frigate “Omaha,” at that time flag- 
ship of the Asiatic Squadron; the. wood- 
en corvette, “Alliance,” and the old com- 
posite gunboat, “Palos,” the first. warship 
that ever passed thru the Suez Canal, in 
I 


She died on the Asiatic Station and 
never returned to her home port. 
Among the foreign warships were the 


French composite frigate; ‘Triom- 
phante,” an old tub with a fake ram and 
a’ bow-chaser under her martingale. 
She was accompanied by her consort, 
the corvette, “Chasseur,” manned, prin- 
cipally, by Martinique negroes. 

There was also the German gunboat 
“Wolfe,” and an English fighting ship, 
the name of which I somehow forget. 

‘ All our raniks were driven over the 
side and paid off, with the jib down-haul, 
during our stay at Hiogo, and we sailed 
away from that interesting port late in 
September, with a full crew of Japs, 
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with the exception of myself and three 
others, who served as quartermasters on 
the passage home. Owifig to the late- 
ness of the season, it was decided to take 
the Cape Horn passage on our return. 

So we completed the circumnavigation 
of the globe on that voyage. We reached 
New York on the 20th of March, 1891, 
176 days out from Japan; six months all 
but two days, just fourteen months and 
fifteen days from the date I joined the 
ship. It was the biggest pay day’ I ever 
had, $257. , 

We were obliged to lay im the lower 
harbor and strike our to’gallant masts to 

spass under Brooklyn Bridge, then we 
docked at Pier 19, East River, and went 
to the British Consul to be discharged. 

That is the end of the voyage and the 
Easter hurricane. 

When we were lined up at the shipping 
office, and Her Majesty’s Consul was 
about to hand me my. written discharge, 
Captain Hurley took it from his hand, 
and dipping a pen into red ink he dashed 
across the face of the document these 
words: “Helm Excellent, John W. Hur- 
ley.” 

That was the very highest recommend- 
ation which the law. permitted any ship- 
master to bestow upon a merchant sea- 
man, and I could not have felt prouder 
of that discharge if it had made me the 
ruler of a nation. 

A couple of voyages later, when'I re- 
turned from Calcutta in the “Record,” I 
was told that Captain Hurley had com- 
mitted suicide by poison in Australia. 

He was certainly a notorious villain 
and a most inhuman brute. 

He treated his crew like dogs.and his 
wife like a slave. She left him at Kobe 
and paid her fare home by the way of 
San Francisco. His sailors left him 
everywhere they got.a chance. 

But in spite of his calloused, insane, al- 
most inhuman nature, I could not help 
feeling grieved over the news of his 
death, for he appreciated a sailor’s work 
when he saw it done, and treated me as 
an equal when I did it, and, therefore, I 
shall always respect his memory. 


New Yorx Crry, 
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The Women’s Movement in Germany 


BY HELENE STOCKER, Ph.D. 


{Dr. Helene Stécker, of Berlin, is today one of the foremost figures in the Women’s 


Movement in Germany. 


sophical and ethical matters pertaining prificipally to the women’s question. 


She occupies a prominent position as a lecturer and writer on philo- 


One of her 


best known. works is entitled “‘Love and Women,” in which the problems of ove and mar- 
fiage, friendship and parentage are treated from her standpoint of heroic optimism. Frau 
Stécker is also a professor at the Lessing Hochschule, Berlin, and president of the Society 
called “Mutterschutz,” which was organized about two years ago for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rigkts and furthering the interests and welfare of wives and mothers.—Ebrror. } 


individualistic view of life taken by 

Goethe, and to romanticism, that 
the women’s movement owes its origin 
and development and its consequent con- 
straint of domestic relationships. To be- 
lieve that it is the outcome of cleverly 
arranged agitation is merely to betray 
a certain naive ignorance of historical 
and psychological events arid conditions 
which have brought the women’s move- 
ment into existence. Were it not for 
the revolutionary changes brought about 
by the invention and introduction of ma- 
chinery, etc., we would have stayed prac- 
tically where we were at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. That is to 
say, the more refined and _ intellectual 
women would have rejoiced quietly in 
the excellence of their own gifts, with- 
out a thought of making this excellence 
attainable for the other members.of their 
sex. Even if women‘ had had a fully 
satisfactory activity—satisfactory in the 
. sense of its being productive as regards 
their household work, the changed con- 
ditions of industry would still have abol- 
ished it. From a productive activity, a 
more administrative activity developed. 
And the possibility of giving occupation 
to the numerous feminine element in the 
household was therefore lost. New 
kinds of work had to be created to take 
the place of those that were lost. The 
old saying that “A woman’s place is at 
home” had its application only so long 
as the woman could do everything 
which belonged to the home. When the 
advancement of machinery took that out 
of her hands there was nothing to do but 
to seek employment outside oF the home, 
without which employment every person 
degenerates physically and mentally. 
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Ie Germany it is doubtless due to the 


In: this: way the women’s movement 
became a necessity. Two* ways only 
were open for a woman to whom the 
opportunity for work was denied, pro- 
viding she was not fortunate enough to 
have come into the world blessed with a 
yearly income. These were disgrace or 
death. Even those who could ‘have no 
conception themselves of what mental 
hunger was, had to realize that woman 
was acquainted, at all events, with 
physical hunger, and therefore she 
should be allowed to provide for her 
physical needs with the work of her own 
hands. Even if there had been no 
women’s movement, it would have been 
necessary for the leaders of the State to 
have originated it—unless they had had 
the intention to pension off all the 
women and maintain them at the pub- 
lic’s expense. 

The two roots of the women’s move- 
ment, the material and the ideal, are so 
closety allied that it was not possible to 
do away with the material need without 
at once conceiving the ideal. The first 
German women’s association in behalf 
of the movement was founded in the 
year 1865, two years after Lasalle had 
founded, in Leipsic, the first German 
workmen’s association. . For the first few 
years the associations were very modest 
in their claims for the higher education 
of women, perhaps in the hope of gain- 
ing more sympathy by their modesty. 
But about year “I they began to 
change their policy. e idea had risen 
among a cértain number that, in women’s 
movements, as in politics, the saying of 
Bismarck applied: “Dutiful children get 
nothing!” In this.way a more radical 
tendency was created which we have 
doubtless to thank for the more energetic 
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progress which the last ten years show. 

In the year 1894 the various German 
women’s organizations were brought to- 
gether for the first time as the “Bund 
deutscher Frauenvereine” (League of 
German Women’s Associations). This 
league originated from the stimulation 
which German women received at the 
International Congress at Chicago in 
1893. An international women’s league 
has been in existence since 
1888; it includes several mil- 
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the growth of which men have as much 
an interest as women. 

No small amount of praise for the suc- 
cess of the movement is due to the ener- 
getic propaganda made by the so-called 
radical women, under the leadership of 
Frau Minna Cauer, Dr. Anita Augspurg, 
Maria Lischnewska, Lida Gustava Hey- 
mann and others. The more energetic- 


ally the women advanced and fought, the 





lions of women, and it held an 
international women’s’ con- 
gress in Berlin two years ago. 
But the first international 
women’s congress which was 
held in Berlin was in 1896, 
and it marks am epoch in the 
German women’s movement. 
By it we gained the press to 
our side and in this way pro- 
cured a powerful ally, for till 
that time the press had for 
the most part maintained ab- 
solute silence. There are sev- 
eral organs now in support of 
the movement, for example, 
Die Frauenbewegung, the 
Radical organ, edited by Frau 
Minna Cauer; Die Frau, the 
organ of the Moderates, edited 
by Helene Lange; the Central- 
blatt des Bundes deutscher 
Frauenvereine, edited by Frau 
Marie Stritt; and Mutter- 
schutz, a magazine for the re- 
form of sexual ethics, of 
which I am the editor. But 
however necessary and in- 
structive these various organs 
may be, it is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, for pub- 
licity that the representatives 











of the leading daily newspa- 

pers have so much _ under- 
standing for our demands, 

and thereby are able to awaken the in- 
terest of their readers. 

But the internet:onal congress of 1896 
gave us in Germany much more than 
this: For the first time we were enabled 
to enjoy the most intimate association 
with the best women of all civilized lands, 
and to realize that the further develop- 
ment of woman is a necessary and ever- 
increasing factor of our civilization, in 
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more obvious became their division into 
various groups. Even at the time of the 
League’s foundation in 1894 the work- 
ing women’s associations were debarred 
from it, on account of the still - ruling 
moderation, for they were looked upon 
as political asscciations, and in Germany 
women may not legally organize political 
associations. In consequence, the so- 
called proletarian movement of the Social 
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Democratic women strove with great 
energy to have no connection with the 
‘middle class women’s movement. The 
Social Democrats were even until lately 
of the opinion that a women’s movement 
was foolish and impossible at the side of 
the workmen’s movement, and that it 
could be left for the middle and higher 
classes of women to support. 

Frau Lily Braun, who is herself of the 
middle class of women, and is now one 
of the leaders of the Social Democrats, 
has for some years held the opinion that 
a movement especially for women, in this 
connection, is an “evil.” But, in the 
meantime, the necessity for a union of 
women to represent their separate inter- 
ests has been recognized, and the much 
maligned women’s organization has been 
undertaken. And as the Social Demo- 


cratic women are in the very gratifying 
position of having a few million follow- 
ers, it is to be expected that in ten or 
twenty years their movement will sur- 
pass the middle class Liberals in number 
and power, just as at the present day the 
Social Democratic party surpasses the 


few really Liberal men. Among the 
Clerical-Conservatives it has also been 
recognized that it is now time to take up 
a position in the women’s movement, un- 
less they want to drive the women into 
the camps of the Progressive parties. In 
this way two religious women’s leagues 
have come into existence. The first is 
the Evangelical Women’s League, under 
the leadership of Paula Mueller, who is 
as ehergetic as she is fanatical. In her 
organization all women are invited who 
do not wish to take part in the women’s 
movement without giving expression to 
their religious convictions. The other is 
the Catholic Women’s League, under the 
direction of the Center party. The fact 
that the Center is now taking the wom- 
en’s. movement officially under its wing 
is the best argument that this movement 
is being considered seriously and that it 
can no longer be ignored. And among 
the masses that stand behind the Center 
the growth of a Catholic women’s move- 
ment is to be observed, tho we must 
count on a slower growth here than 
among the proletarians. 

Between these two extremes to the 
right and the left lie the numerous 
parties with varying shades of difference 
which are all joined in the “Bund 
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deutscher Frauenvereine.” These loose- 
ly - connected associations could, how- 
ever, only resolve upon such matters as 
every one could heartily give consent to, 
and therefore they were in no way capa- 
ble of advancing the women’s move- 
ment, as Helene Lange, the leader of the 
Moderates, characteristically declared 
some years ago. Meanwhile, however, 
an organization has sprung up which has 
become more and more conscious of the 
difficulties of tts task. Indeed, the dif- 
ferences of view are so great in it that 
at the league meeting held in Nurem- 
burg a few weeks ago one might have 
thought it was a fight between Agrari- 
ans and Liberals. Naturally this de- 
velopment must progress continually, 
corresponding to the party changes of 
the political men. At the present mo- 
ment the forces of the “moderate” parti- 
sans of women’s rights and of the “lib- 
eral- radicals” almost counterbalance 
each other; on some questions the right 
had the majority and in others the left, 
at the Nuremburg meeting. This points 
to a tremendous progress of radical 
thought among middle-class women, 
which, in a few years, must lead to a 
complete victory, or to a division between 
the two principal groups of middle-class 
women, of which the first might almost 
be counted among the free conservative 
and national liberal politicians, while 
the second represents the “liberal 
union,” or the standpoint of the réal 
Liberals. 

The division of the women’s move- 
ment according to the religious and po- 
litical standpoints just mentioned proves 
sufficiently that the women’s question is 
therefore not the same for the different 
classes of women, and requires a differ- 
ent solution for each. The Social 
Democratic women are wrong in their 
assertion that only the success of the 
Social Democracy will guarantee the 
success of the women’s movement. There 
are enough men among the Social Dem- 
ocratic party, as among all other political 
parties, for whom the women’s problem 
is a book with seven seals; while, on the 
other hand, there are members of all 
parties who have already realized the 
significance of this struggle. 

If the ultimate aims of the women’s 
movement are not yet quite clear to ev- 


ery one, namely, the complete civil and 
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political equality of women with men, 
the possibility of having a home and 
children and a profession corresponding 
to their individuality is so evident a need 
for women that even the most backward 
cannot deny the necessity of forming 
new possibilities of industry with regard 
to domestic relationships. Consequent- 
ly the greatest amount of success has 
been attained in the fields of education 
and training and the preparation for va- 
rious professions. Thus far the. ques- 
tion of education and the preparation for 
certain questions has been of most im- 
portance in the women’s movement, and, 
I think, rightly. Only those who are 
sufficiently trained for the domestic and 
mental struggle can hope to win. 

In the last few years in all the larger 
towns of Germany gymnasium or real- 
gymnasium “courses” for girls have 
been opened. In South Germany, how- 
ever, they hit upon the much happier 
plan of allowing girls to enter the higher 
institutions for boys, if they wish to 
obtain a higher education. The educa- 


tion in’ mixed schools, which has long 


been a feature in American and Scan- 
dinavian schools, certainly paves the way 
for a more friendly and natural inter- 
course between the sexes, from the very 
beginning. If the women’s movement 
aims at bringing the sexes nearer to- 
gether, its most powerful means will be 
the education in mixed schools, which 
will doubtless be the form of education 
of the future. 

The opening of German universities 
to women which has taken place in the 
last ten years has not yet led to official 
matriculation of women in all the uni- 
versities. However, the refusal to al- 
low matriculation is a simple formality, 
for the semesters are reckoned for the 
women students of medicine, and they 
are permitted to enter for the State med- 
ical examinations. At the present time 
we have already quite a number of qual- 
ified women doctors in Germany. Even 
-a small number of women have been 
trained for legal professions; unfortu- 
nately the field is not yet open to women 
to practice as barristers. As a recom- 
pense for the lack of advocates a large 
organization for female legal protection 
has been formed among the women legal 
experts whereby poor women can re- 
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ceive legal advice and help in matters of 
jurisprudence. 

In the last decade here ‘in Germany 
women have also been trained for head 
teachers, and a short time ago they re- 
ceived permission to enter the State ex- 
aminations for head teachers, which had 
hitherto been reserved for men alone. 
The profession of preaching has not as 
yet been opened for women in Germany, 
as it has in England and America, altho 
the Rev. Anna Shaw, at the last inter- 
national congress, proved to the most 
stubborn opponent that even a woman 
can be a born preacher. 

But not only in the sphere of educa- 
tion and charitable works have the 
women in Germany made the most prog- 
ress in the last ten years. The under- 
standing of the need for women’s suf- 
frage has grown in an astounding man- 
ner. The German League for Women’s 
Suffrage was founded only about five 
years ago by Dr. Anita Augspurg and 
others. At the international congress 
for women’s suffrage held in Copen- 
hagen last August they were able to an- 
nounce the formation of quite a number 
of separate associations. And not 
among women alone, but among men 
also, has the idea gained ground, and 
the political parties have been obliged to 
take up a position in regard to it. In 
addition to the Social Democrats and the 
members of the Liberal Union, a few 
representatives of the Center have de- 
clared themselves in favor of women’s 
suffrage. 

The latest phase in the German 
women’s movement, however, is in the 
direction of motherhood protection. At 
the head of this movement stand men 
and women of all scientific and potitical 
opinions ; famous lawyers, such as Pro- 
fessor von Liszt; well-known authorities 
on sex science, such as Professor Forel, 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. Albert Moll and 
Dr. Ivan Bloch; the socialist Lily Braun, 
Maria Lischnewska and others. The 
president and the writer of this article 
edits the official organ of this movement, 
Mutterschutz, Zeitschrift zur Reform 
der sexuellen Ethik (published by J. B. 
Sauerlander, Frankfort a-M.), a maga- 
zine which deals with the problems of 
love and marriage, friendship and par- 
entage, and all the questions of sex 
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morals, viewed from a_ philosophical, 
historical, legal, medical, social and 
ethical standpoint. A number of prom- 
inent personages have taken up the prac- 
tical work of the league, by direct help 
to mothers and children, and thru the 
medium of the magazine have greatly 
influenced public opinion of the neces- 
sity and importance of the movement. 
In a recent article in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, entitled “The Awakening of Wo- 
men in Germany,” Dr. Havelock Ellis 
called attention to this question. Among 
other things, Dr. Ellis calls attention to 
the fact that this movement is not the 
demand for political rights, but the right 
of feeling, and a judicious arranging of 
all those social functions which are 
founded on this feeling. In any case, 
the basis of this movement is the desire 
of woman for motherhood. Its object 
is to insure her this right and to regu- 
late the personal and social relationships 
which spring from this function. It 
differs characteristically from every 
other women’s movement, inasmuch as 
every other is based on what woman has 
in common with man, while it is here a 
question of that in which woman dif- 
fers from man. 

' The motherhood movement intends 
not only to give women the right of 
motherhood, but also to protect women 
as mothers. For altho motherhood has 
been idealized in art and poetry, in real 
life it has remained an empty word. 
Yes, there are innumerable cases where 
the mother stands without rights and 
without protection. Again, at the pres- 
ent day, the parental power of the 
mother over her children is extremely 
limited as compared with the husband, 
notwithstanding that it has been de- 
manded of women thus far that they 
shoul! make the training of their chil- 
dren their sole aim in life. As for the 
unfortunate woman who has given birth 
to an illegitimate child, and has been de- 
serted by the child’s father, every one 
knows the disgrace which is her lot, and 
with what contempt she is looked upon. 
It is the object of the motherhood move- 
ment to call attention continually to the 
horror and repulsiveness of these con- 
ditions. We know that all human be- 
ings have developed under certain fixed 
conditions, and must further develop. 
So we do not need to clasp our hands 
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helplessly, but should use them for the 
purpose of altering untenable existing 
conditions. Our whole social develop- 
ment, which demands for women of all 
positions a greater pecuniary inde- 
pendence and fitness for professional 
life, is, in other respects too, advancing 
in the direction of better conditions. 

What still remains to be done by the 
movement for the protection of mothers 
is to institute inquiry offices for situa- 
tions, for legal protection, medical help, 
etc. Besides this, it is necessary that the 
work should be recognized by every one. 
This must be not merely by women re- 
ceiving fit recompense for their work, 
but also by increasing the assurance of 
their protection. For it is not only the 
unmarried mother for whom mother- 
hood is a physical, moral and social mar- | 
tyrdom. As the statistics of all coun- 
tries show, even married men, who are 
perhaps the fathers of several children, 
refuse the claims of fatherhood. They 
leave wife and children, and these fall 
into dire misfortune, and have to be 
cared for by public charity. Marriage 
protection, of which we hear so much, is 
therefore often lacking, and, as for the 
legal protection of unmarried mothers, 
it is out of the question, and, in fact, is 
nothing more than an empty form. 
There are only 16 per cent. of the un- 
married men who can be persuaded to 
perform their very modest duty of pro- 
viding for their illegitimate children. 
We must continue to strive for a recog- 
nition of the fact that the bringing up of 
children is a social duty, of which the 
burden must be borne by all. If we can 
attain that by the formation of a mother- 
hood annuity, of, better still, a childhood 
annuity, we shall be able to protect the 
marriage bond in critical cases much 
more securely than by the most rigorous 
marriage laws which see a merit in mak- 
ing divorce impossible. When we have 
succeeded in rendering mothers and 
children no longer so helpless, when we 
consider the motherhood of women, 
with all its consequences, as a social 
work, we shall have taken one of the 
most significant steps toward the solution 
of the women’s question, and which leads 
from barbarity to culture. And it seems 
sometimes as if we were not very far 
distant from this object. 


Beriin, GERMANY. 





The New Farmers’ Movement 


BY JAMES A. EVERITT 


[Mr. Everitt is one of the founders of the American Society of Equity, and is now its 


president. 


Since the first annual meeting, in November, 1903, the society has so extended 


its membership that, as the article states, it exists in no less than twenty-eight different 
States, while it has a membership of over 500,000, having an alliance with the American 


Federation of Labor. 








The American Society 
of Equity is the title we 
have chosen for an associa- 
tion of American farmers 
and friends of the Amer- 
ican farmer, because it is 





a very appropriate title, 
considering the purposes 
of our organization. 
meaning of the word “equity” as 
given by the dictionary you _ will 
find it explained as that. which is 
equally fair or just to all concerned— 
in other words, justice to all; conse- 
quently the American Society of Equity 
is a name as well suited to those who till 
the soil as to a body of merchants, bank- 
ers, lawyers—perhaps is more suited to 
us when we remember the position the 
farmer occupies as a wealth - producer 
and as a citizen of the United States. 
The American So- 


If you study the, 


We comment on this article elsewhere.—Ep1rTor.] 





recognize the value of our 
policy, I may add that our 
last annual meeting was 
attended not only by farm- 
ers, Sut by men high in the 
councils of organized labor, 





tradesmen, professional 
men. One of the speakers 
was a man who is eminent as a priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church. All such are 
welcome, as the society is not intended 
for the farmers alone, altho its member- 
ship is principally composed of them. It 
recognizes any one who is a friend of the 
agriculturist, and I may say here that we 
are in thoro accord with the great army 
of union labor, since the objects for 
which it is working are so similar in 
many respects to ours. It is a happy 
coincidence that the association origi- . 
nated in that great center of labor—the 
city of Indianapolis, 





ciety of Equity is a 
young organization 
in point of time, but 
such is the interest 
now manifested in 
it that our members 
can be counted all 
the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Coast. In fact, 
we have members in 
2,700 out of 3,000 
counties of the 
United States, and 
in 35,000 post of- 
fice neighborhoods 
out of a total of 
68,000. We now 
have 4 department 
unions, 13 State 
unions, and neigh- 
borhood and county 
unions in 28 States. 





the home of John 
Mitchell — which is 
also the market for 
one of America’s 
greatest agricultural 
communities. 
Already organized 
labor has _ recog- 
nized the benefits of 
co - operation with 
this society, and at 
the national meeting 
of the American 
Federation of Labor 
in 1906, a working 
agreement was 
made with it. Presi- 
dent Gompers, in 
referring to the pos- 
sibilities, voiced the 
sentiment of the 
large gathering 
when he said: “The 








To show that other 
classes of citizens ~ 
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very presence of 
these representa~- 
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tives of the farmers of our country bodes 
the greatest good for all our people. May 
it be the harbinger of a greater swiftness 
of the movement for the protecting and 
uplifting of our common people.” 

To attempt fully to describe the policy 
of our organization would be impossible 
in an article of this character, but -I can 
briefly refer to some of its principal ob- 
jects and plans of work which may give 
the reader a conception not merely of its 
importance, but of its necessity to the 
class of Americans it represents. 

The chief object of the society is to 
secure profitable prices for all the prod- 
ucts of the farm, garden and orchard. 
This is chief and paramount, for if farm- 
ers cannot gain the first object they can- 
not gain any of the others, and their 
products will always be used to enrich 
the small class who try to control the 
result of their labors. The founders of 
the society chose the word “equity” be- 
cause they realized the tremendous 
power that would be in the hands of the 
farmers organized and in possession of 
all the food and other supplies on which 
the comforts and very life of human be- 
ings and domestic animals depend, and 
desired that there should always be the 
motto before them to do equity, while 
they are demanding equity. 

In the organization of the American 
Society of Equity are’ local unions, 
county unions, State unions, and a na- 
tional union. These are the component 
parts of the society as relates to its de- 
velopment and maintenance and are sup- 
ported by small membership fees and 
dues. But included are district unions, 
section unions, and depafttment unions. 
A department union is organized for 
each important crop or class of crops. 
There is a fruit and produce department, 
a tobacco growers’ department, etc. A 
district union is a part. of a department 
union, as the district union of Burley to- 
bacco growers. The New York City dis- 
trict of the Department of Dairymen is 
another illustration. A section union 
comprises a group of States and is the 
active organization in receiving reports 
of supply and demand and in directing 
the supply to meet the demand. The de- 
partment, district and section unions are 
maintained from a small sum, merely the 
fraction of a cent, added to the price of 
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each crop above the minimum price 
agreed upon. The farmers transfer the 
expense of marketing their crops to the 
buyers, who pay for it just as the farmers 
have always helped to pay the marketing 
expenses for other people’s goods that 
they bought. 

In operating the society never buys 
any crops. It acts only in a directing 
capacity. The section unions get reports 
of all the crops ready for market any 
day, also the daily demand, and then they 
properly distribute the supply in propor- 
tion to the demand. For example, a 
member will report what he will have to 
sell next day, or may report a few days 
in advance, to his local union. The local 
unions in a county will report to the 
county union, also informing it as to the 
transportation routes. Thus the county 
union will have a report of all the 
marketable grain, live stock, vegetables, 
fruit and other staples. It reports a sum- 
mary of the supply to the section -union, 
which in turn reports to the national 
union. The national union will then have 
a report from all over the country of the 


supply ready tor general distribution— 
not the part that the producer intends to 


sell in the local market. On the other 

hand members will get a report of the 

demand from the society representatives 

in the principal markets. Thus we ex- 

pect to regulate the law of supply and - 
demand. We will try to hold the prod- 

ucts in the sections: where they are pro-- 
duced until the demand for them enables 

them to be,sold at a fair price to the 

farmer. The national society has no cap- 

ital, and is simply a controlling power 

to direct the movements of the different 

local societies. We are not a trust or 

combine, and the capital is held by the 

stock companies which are formed at the 

various shipping points. 

We expect to provide granaries, ware- 
houses, cribs, elevators, hay barns and 
cold storage houses for the use of the 
farmers in storing their products if the 
market is below our*minimum price. To 
illustrate this, suppose a farmer has his 
products ready for the market and can- 
not afford to hold them and needs the 
money. He can haul them to the ship- 
ping point and store in the society’s ware- 
house. He will be given a shipper’s re- 
ceipt, and can take that receipt to the 
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bank controlled by the society and draw 
two-thirds of the marketable price of 
these products. When the market goes 
up to the agreed price, his products will 
then be sold and he will receive the bal- 
ance of his money. 

We also expect to establish a system 
of price bulletins by which the members 
will be told each day what is the market 
price made by the society and not by 
“bulls” and “bears” on the boards of 
trade for products, and what market it 
is best to ship to. In this way we can 
prevent any certain market being over- 
loaded. 

The American Society of Equity 
means to ‘make steady, uniform and 
profitable prices for farm products; to 
prevent speculation in farm products; to 
enlarge markets at home and abroad; to 
establish elevators, warehouses, cold stor- 
age houses, etc., belonging to or con- 
trolled by the producers; to remove un- 
necessary agents between producers and 
consumers; to prevent adulteration of 
food ; to“induce boys to stay on the farm; 
to increase farm values; to protect far- 
mers from the products of cheap labor 
in foreign countries and our island pos- 
sessions ; to establish parcel posts, postal 
currency and savings banks; to promote 
honest insurance and safe banking. 

These are among the things we think 
should be obtained, but we are not un- 
mindful of our fellow toilers. The 
American Society of Equity recognizes 
the right of labor to organize for its right 
and welfare, and that such organization 
has lifted up and dignified labor, guar- 
anteed the excellence of its product, 
saved the working man from serfdom, 
secured him a fair proportion of wages 
for work done, lessened the hours of his 
toil, saved his children from unduly early 
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toil and saved posterity thereby from be- 
coming a race of degenerates. 

Believing these assertions to be true, 
then should organized consumers in any 
of the labor organizations decide to cul- 
tivate friendly and trade relations with 
the producing classes—farmers—and for 
this purpose decide to establish agencies, 
exchanges, etc., or other means of direct- 
ly meeting the producing classes and re- 
ceiving their products at first hands, the 
American Society of Equity will be more 
than willing to co-operate to the end that 
consumers may secure the necessities of 
life at equitable prices. 

It is the belief of the society that all 
laws or regulations compelling the send- 
ing out of the monthly reports of grow- 
ing crops should be repealed or modified 
to the extent that any and all crops 
should be reported only at the time of 
maturity of such crops. 

It is also believed that the system in- 
augurated in many States, either by 
enactments of their legislatures or by the 
regulations of the agricultural depart- 
ments of such States, compelling farmers 
to list the acreage of growing crops, is 
manifestly unfair and unjust to the pro- 
ducers, in that it furnishes weapons to 
the brokers, speculators and distributors 
to break down and destroy the equitable 
prices of such crops even before they are 
harvested, and that all laws, enactments 
or regulations of this kind should be re- 
pealed or modified. 

While the society is not in any sense 
a political party, with the millions of 
farmers organized, and a multitude of 
their friends in the society all demanding 
equity, I expect it will make its power 
felt in laws and government thru what- 
ever party may be in power. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Simplified Spelling 
in French and English 


BY LOUIS HAVET 


[The author of the following article is one of the distinguished scholars of France. He 
is a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the Institute of France, 
and professor of Latin Philology in the great post-graduate school of the Paris University, 


the College of France. 


Professor Havet has always been one of the most active members 


of the French Spelling Reform Commission appointed some years ago by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and his learned report on the subject has met with much the same oppo- 
sition in France as has been experienced by the American reformers in the United States. 


—EpzirTor.] 


HEN a French child learns Eng- 
W lish, he finds it absurd that 


wrong begins differently from 
right, and that enough is not pronounced 
like plough. If I am not mistaken, when 
a child in London or New York learns 
French, he also thinks it odd that we 
write boeuf differently from neuf, and 
that we pronounce mille differently from 
fille. These children are perfectly right 
to be surprised at this queer fashion of 
spelling and pronouncing. The instinct 
which gives rise to this dissatisfaction is 
a just instinct ; for, the alphabet itself be- 
ing phonetic, it ought to be used in such 
a way as to render sounds perfectly. 
Furthermore, these children are right 
not only in theory, but what their com- 
mon sense demands is perfectly practica- 
ble. It would not only be a good thing, 
but it is a possible thing, to better the 
spelling of words in all languages. The 
Frenchman of today writes fantéme and 
not phantosme, as did his ancestors. The 
American prints honor instead of honour, 
and begins to substitute for the perfectly 
astounding forms though and through, 
tho and thru. Every one of these 
changes stands for a victory of clearness 
over blindness; and these are victories 
whose effects will last. If a child is ac- 
customed from the start to write fantime 
or thru, is there any likelihood that at 
fortv he will go back to through and 
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phantosme? It appears absurd even to 
ask the question. It is a proved fact, 
therefore, that we may go from compli- 
cated to simplified spelling, but the in- 
verse cannot be done. And this is an im- 
portant fact. 

The more complicated and absurd the 
orthography of a language is, the more 
useful will be its simplification; but, un- 
fortunately, at the same time, it is these 
languages that it is the most difficult to 
reform. The two worst systems of spell- 
ing in the civilized world are, without 
question, those of the French and English 
languages. Consequently, it is the duty 
of the French, on the one hand, and the 
English and Americans, on the other— 
and I count more in this matter on the 
Americans, who are not afraid of new 
things, than on the more old-fashioned 
English—to make the chief effort looking 
toward a general simplification of spell- 
ing thruout the world. But nowhere 
else will the reformers meet with such 
difficulties and nowhere else will the vic- 
tory, once won, carry with it so much 


The essential element of spelling re- 
form is simplification. In every language 
and in every country, it means the sup- 
pression of what is not pronounced, and 
the writing in the same way sounds that 
are pronounced in the same way. Every- 
where, it tends to diminish the number 
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of rules and to lighten the dry part of 
school work. In the old as in the new 
world, the reform will be made in the 
interest of the living as against the 
thoughtless tyranny of the dead, in the 
interest of children and in opposition to 
the stolid routine of adults, for the mul- 
titude in spite of the pedantry of a false 
élite. This reform concerns whole na- 
tions, individuals, the human race in gen- 
eral. Let us tcuch on these three cate- 
gories. 

It is to the best interests of a nation 
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that its language be rapidly accessible to 


all its citizens. It is very necessary that 
a little Breton or Fleming learn French 
easily ; that a child in the Highlands or a 
young Welshman master English without 
too much difficulty. This easy acquisition 
of a language is especially important in 
countries which are open to immigration, 
like French Algeria and the Western 
United States. Every foolish subtilty 
postpones the moment when the new citi- 
zen will be no longer distinguishable 
from his fellow men, and so checks in a 
serious way the perfect unity of a nation. 

The individual suffers in his personal 
development by a bad system of spell- 
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ing. The child of French or English 
speech is far from knowing how to read 
when he has mastered the fundamental 
mechanism of the alphabet table: b, a, 
ba; e, n, en; g, 0, t, got, etc. This is 
something; but this same unfortunate 
child still has but a ridiculously small 
number of words at his command— 
words that he can read. He can make 
out ten cats, but not eight calves; hat, 
but not shoe; red, but not blue; Amer- 
ica, but not United States. How much 
better off is the child who has as his 


“ maternal language Italian or Spanish? 


If he knows the alphabet and its simple 
combinations, he is immediately able to 
read any text suited to his years. While 
the other child, aided by grown persons, 
consumes whole months in making the 
acquaintance of odd combinations of let- 
ters, the Spanish or Italian child, with- 
out any assistance or waste of time and 
patience, himself quite alone, discovers 
the written thought in the book before 
him. 

Humanity also, the universal democ- 
racy of the future, will be benefited by 
a reasonable reform of the orthogra- 
phies of the different nations. In fact, 
nothing is more aristocratic, in the bad 
sense of the word, than a vicious system 
of spelling, whose difficulties are some- 
times unsurmountable to children born 
in the lower strata. “You are quite 
right,” a Paris cabman said to me in 
1889, when I was making an active ef- 
fort to simplify French orthography ; 
“for it is so hard for us to read the 
newspapers.” The fact is that the daily 
paper and books also are shut against 
thousands of persons of both sexes and 
of all countries, because, in their child- 
hood, they were discouraged by the arti- 
ficial difficulties which surrounded the 
task of learning to read. Their monoto- 
nous days are now passed in ignorance 
of what other beings, more fortunate 
than they, are enjoying, and they die 
unconcerned about the greatest misfor- 
tune of their life. Democracy ‘should 
feel remorse when it thinks of these in- 
tellectual pariahs; that is, if democracy 
is to be governed by a brotherly senti- 
ment. And humanity, even if it were 
aristocratic, should recollect what is ex- 
pected of it from the very etymology of 
the word, 
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Modern society the world over is very 
proud of the way in which it educates 
its children. It takes great praise to it- 
self for having built fine schoolhouses, 
for the good teachers put at their head, 
for the excellent text-books furnished 
free and without stint. But this same 
society seems to take less interest in the 
way in which study is. conducted in 
these schools and yet here, too, might be 
found a subject of self-congratulation. 
A slight reform in orthography would 
be an act that we might well be proud 
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congenial to many a poor pupil, would 
render his work more fruitful and would 
be a blessing for society in many ways. 
In America, President Roosevelt has 
looked at the matter in this light, and so 
have our French Ministers of Public 
Instruction, who appointed an official 
commission for the reform of our or- 
thography ; and this is the point of view 
from which the question should be re- 
garded on both sides of the Atlantic by 
all Americans and Frenchmen, by all 
citizens capable of examining seriously a 





of, for it would make school life more serious question. 


Paris, France. 





To My Black Mammy 


BY ETHEL AMANTHIS MORRISON LACKEY 


To my old Southern mammy, with kind, ebon face, 
And her air of but living by means of God’s grace, 
Do 1 drink 
As [I think 
Of her love for my race; 


How her bosom so ample, in kerchief of white, 
Was ever a haven from grief or from fright; 
And how we 
At her knee 
Said our prayers every night. 


Self-respecting, she naught but respect would allow: 
To her dignified mien the mdst pompous must bow; 
While calm 
Like a balm 
Anointed her brow. 


Her care of her “mistis” with suasion and wile, 
Her croons o’er the cradle of each “baby chile,” 
Are all parts 
Of our hearts, 
Tho she’s dead this long while. 


Ah, mammy, I think, truly what’s in a name. 
For “mother” and “mammy” meant almost the same 
In those days 
Of whose ways 
Nothing’s left but the fame! , 


In today’s bitter cup of race hatred and strife, 
Of turmoil and curses—of war to the knife— 
Let me pore 
The sweet lore 
Of my old mammy’s life, 
Ripesror, Tenn. 




















A People’s Lobbyist 


BY JOSEPH LEE 























[Few men have more effectively devoted themselves to civic 


interests than has Mr. 


Joseph Lee, of Boston, whose Town Room on the summit of Beacon Hill has attained a 


national reputation. 


How and why he devotes bota time and money to the betterment of 


people and conditions; what he has accomplished and what he hopes to accomplish, he has 
told at the request of THe InpEPeNpDEeNT in the following article-—Epiror.] 


Y principal interest and activity in 
social work has been as a peo- 


ple’s lobbyist. Besides appear- 
ing before committees and talking with 
many individual members of the Legis- 
lature and explaining to them the merits 
of different bills in which I have been in- 
terested, I have had a hand in the organ- 
izing of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
the object of which is to achieve team 
play in work of this kind. The League 
has originated and supported many bills 
that have become law, and has, indeed, 
for the last dozen years, been almost uni- 
formly successful, Our function is not 
so much to form public opinion as to give 
effect to it. We serve as a lens to bring 
public opinion to a focus, or as a sort of 
social precipitant for the public purpose 
already existing in solution. 

The common way of treating a Legis- 
lature is to leave it so far as possible in 
ignorance of public opinion until after it 
has acted, and then blame it very severely 
for not having done the right thing. Our 
idea is that it is better to say what you 
want beforehand than to say what you 
didn’t want afterwards. 

There is more nonsense talked about 
the corruption and lack of spirit in our 
Legislatures than on any other subject. 
The lack is far more in the people than 
it is in the Legislatures. 

In my experience as a lobbyist, I have 
practically always had a respectful hear- 


ing, and such opposition as I have en- 
countered has in the majority of cases 
been the result of honest conviction. I 
think the Legislature is becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the progressive 
social work. 

The hitch in the past has been that we 
have passed résolutions and depended on 
the Legislatures to do the rest. Surely 
if it is worth while to send a special coun- 
sel to a State capital for the purpose of 
furthering a law to provide that a side- 
walk assessment shall be five dollars or 
ten dollars less, it should be worth while 
to send a man to talk to the legislators 
and explain a possible plan to save the 
lives and souls of children. 

If civic movements have lost their 
force in the past I feel it is simply be- 
cause means were not taken to make the 
situation plain and to put in solid work 
of the word-saving variety for what is 
desired. 

A thing that is not generally under- 
stood of the Legislatures is that their 
functions are largely judicial. They do 
not, as a rule, originate legislation. 

A Legislature is to a great extent a 
court, and hears only what is brought be- 
fore it; so that the people’s cause will not 
get heard unless somebody acts as coun- 
sel for the people and makes it his busi- 
ness to represent them. 

The Massachusetts Civic League at- 
tempts to serve that function in this 
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State, and I believe there should be a 
similar organization in every State. 

The policy represented in the bills that 
we have gone in for may be described as 
the policy of watering the plant rather 
than tying on the flowers. We think it 
is better to attack an evil at its source 
than to attempt to deal with it after it 
has occurred. 

As a result of the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League I am proud to 
state that we now have on the law-books 
of this State a measure providing for 
medical examinations in all the public 
schools. 

The bill provides two things: 

First—that each child who looks to 
his teacher to be in ill-health, or shows 
symptoms of any particular disease, or 
who comes back to school after being 
sick without a doctor’s certificate, or who 
comes back after an unexplained absence, 
shall be reported by the teacher and seen 
by the school physician. If the school 
physician sees anything the matter with 
him, noticé must be sent to his parents, 
who are told that the child is sick and 
that they had better see about it. If it is 
an infectious disease the child is kept out 
of school until it is well. 

Second—That every child in Massa- 
chusetts shall have his sight.and hearing 
' tested every year by a teacher. In this 
part of the bill also there is a provision 
which we hope will eventually have far- 
reaching results, namely, that every 
child shall also be annually tested to see 
whether he is suffering “from any other 
disability or defect tending to prevent his 
receiving the full benefit of his school 
work or requiring a modification of his 
school work in order to prevent injury 
to the child, or to secure the best educa- 
tional results.” 

Under this provision a general exam- 
ination of the child can be made, such as 
is now being made in the New York 
schools, including his heart, his lungs, 
his nutrition and his nervous condition 
and strength. 

There is absolutely no provision what- 
ever for any interference with the func- 
tions of the home. The desire is to make 
certain that the child shall be in proper 
condition to receive the most good out of 
the educational facilities: offered, and to 
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make him a strong and efficient man 
rather than a weak, nervous wreck; but 
the law provides only that the parent 
shall be told what needs to be done. It 
leaves it to him to do it. 

My attention was first called to the 
need of something of this sort by the 
statement of a medical friend of mine 
that adenoids might stop almost com- 
pletely the intellectual development of a 
child. When a little later Mr. Kidner, 
who has charge of child work in St. 
Andrew’s Church in the West End of 
Boston, informed me that he had recent- 
ly had eight adenoids cut out of children 
under his care, I realized that the extent 
of this particular evil made it a matter 
of important public concern. Some time 
last spring I felt the time was ripe for 
doing something systematic to correct 
this and other physical defects in school 
children. An account of the course pur- 
sued will illustrate the manner in which 
such a task is accomplished and may per- 
haps be a help to others. 

At the start, I consulted the State 
Board of Education, the State Board of 
Health, and especially Dr. Durgin, chair- 
man of the Boston Board of Health, who 
is the man who introduced medical in- 
spection of schools into America. Next 
I drew a tentative bill, and I interested 
in it the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
the State Society of School Superintend- 
dents and the women’s clubs. Then, in 
accordance with the usual methods of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, of 
which I am an officer, and which 
adopted the bill, we interested in the mat- 
ter everybody in the State who might be 
expected to especially know about it, 
writing circular letters to all the super- 
intendents and all the chairmen of school 
committees. Finally we presented it to 
the Legislature and began our work 
there. It was done in a systematic fash- 
ion. We laid mines for the Legislature. 
The legislators could hardly walk in any 
place where they might naturally expect 
light on the question of medical inspec- 
tion without setting off a mine that we 
had loaded. 

As to the net result, when the mat- 
ter came before the General Court our 
only disappointment was in the utter lack 
of opposition and our only difficulty was 
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in effecting a compromise between those 
who wanted the thing carried out by the 
school committees and those who wanted 
it done by the boards of health. 
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having school nurses in Boston, as they 
have in New York, so as to carry further 
the policy of this same bill. Three 
nurses have already been employed by in- 

















JOSEPH LEE. 


We had simply met the legislators in 
their own way and we got most loval 
support. 

We are now preparing a campaign for 


dividuals and are working in the schools. 
Their work has conclusively demon- 
strated that in large cities their addition 
makes the system about three times as 
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effective. The nurse will recognize 
symptoms which will pass the teacher. 
She can treat the children for minor 
complaints without sending them home, 
and, above all, she can go to the home of 
the sick child and show the mother what 
is needed, giving the first treatment. 

I would also say that this does not rep- 
resent all the work of the League in the 
last Legislature. I have been much in- 
terested in two bills, which have become 
laws, regarding the treatment of juve- 
niles in the courts, one for the treatment 
of delinquent children and one for the 
establishment of a juvenile court. 

I have a few more pet ideas. One is 
the creation of playgrounds all over the 
city and all over the State. A child plays 
for the same reason that a kitten does or 
that a plant grews toward the light—be- 
cause that is the law of growth. The 
form in which nature’s law declares it- 
self in him is in the command to play. 

We complain of children’s law break- 
ing and we are very desirous of establish- 
ing a juvenile court, but the law that we 
have broken in failing to provide a place 
to play, is a more ancient and more im- 
portant one. It is the absence of play- 
grounds that brings the boy in contact 
with the police. 

I think it can be said that the play- 
ground movement is growing here and 
all over the country and that ten years 
will see a great development in this di- 
rection. 

T also want in time to see the school 
buildings used more completely, and the 
school yards. 

The awakening of the whole people to 
their responsibilities is quite as import- 


ant as the awakening of the legislators. 


The Massachusetts Civic League- is 
working along that great general line and 
for the furtherance of the plan I started, 
what I called the “Town Room” at No. 
3 Joy street, Boston, where the League 
is located. The idea of the “Town 
Room” is to afford a place where people 
who care about Massachusetts, who are 
interested in the State as a—what-may be 
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called a spiritual body, an embodiment 
of the public will—can go and find out 
what the State is doing and what its dif- 
ferent parts, the cities and towns, are do- 
ing, and what it stands for, and where 
they may, by good luck, receive some in- 
spiration as to what the State ought to 
do and what its deeper meaning is. . 
This seems to me a very laudable idea 
on my part, but I cannot say that I have 
so far succeeded in carrying it out in a 
very. effective manner. So far as the 
room itself is concerned, I think it is 
good. It. was made by pulling out the 
floor of the top story of an old brick 
house so as to make a room two stories 
high running up to the gable. The beams 
and rafters have been left just as they 
were, and also the brick walts which form 
the gable ends of the room. There is a 


cypress wainscoting about ten feet high 


and a hard, pine floor, both stained dark 
reddish brown to harmonize with the 
color of the rafters and the boards of the 
roof. 

I have there the library of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club and about three hun- 
dred more books that I have added. 
What I want further, and what I have 
not succeeded very much in getting are - 
pictures and maps and circulars and 
printed matter of all kinds illustrating the 
social and political life of the different 
cities and towns. I want the Room 
eventually to have good pictures of all 
the best architecture in the State, both 
buildings and landscapes; of all the most 


‘home-like looking old commons or the 


most beautiful elm-lined streets such as 
one sees in the Connecticut and the 
Housatonic Valleys; the best school 
buildings .and playgrounds; the best 
methods of celebrating the Fourth of 
July; the best fountains and sign posts 
and telegraph poles, and everything else 
that concerns the making of a city or 
town beautiful or that makes the public 
features of a city or town a fit and dig- 
nified expression of a strong and self-re- 
specting public life. 


_ Boston, Mass. 











To Altruria Thru Anarchism 


ComFort, refinement and security for 
everybody! And only three to five 
hours’ work a day! What an allurin 
vision! We need not debate whether 
Kropotkin’s estimate of five hours or 
Howell’s guess of three hours is cor- 
rect; for we would be satisfied to accept 
five hours and would not fight against 
reduction to three. Should the correct 
figure be nearer eight than five, we 
would e’en be thankful, so long as the 
plenty, the certainty and the universal in- 
telligence of the vision were assured. 
But roseate as is the dream, fain as we 
would that it might come true, these 
books do not bring conviction of its real- 
ization. Neither writer has done his best 
work in these sociological volumes. 
Kropotkin’s chapters lack the charm and 
the scientific serenity of his Auto- 
biography and his “Fields, Factories 
and Workshops”; while Mr. Howells 
seeths to have lost, we hope only tem- 
porarily, that lambent humor which 
plays over most of his pages. The Con- 
quest of Bread’ is a translation of a work 
written some years ago, but expressing 
truly, tho less persuasively than some of 
his other essays, the philosophic anar- 
chism of which Kropotkin is the leading 
living exponent. It expounds both a so- 
cial plan and its justification. It 
sketches very broadly a_ revolution, 
which, the writer says, “rich and poor 
alike recognize is imminent’—a revolu- 
tion characterized by flat expropriation, 
and a readjusted society wherein dwell 
plenty, freedom and brotherhood. Mr. 
Howells, while inspired by the same 
spirit as his colleague, is an artistic 
critic, not a scientific reasoner. Disap- 
pointed by the reception given to “A 
Visitor from Altruria” when he first ap- 
peared, he has continued the experiences 
of that charming gentleman,’ and, since, 
like so many foreign visitors, the Al- 
trurian succumbed to the fascination of 
the American woman, and took home 
one of them as his wife, his chronicler, 


1 Tue Conguest or Breav. By Prince P. Kropotkin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. $1.00. 
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Howells.» New York: Harper Bros. 
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deftly weaving the love story with social 
observations, presents a picture of life in 
Altruria in the letters of the exiled bride. 

To the indictment which Mr. Howells 
makes of the stupidity, the unreasonable- 
ness and the injustice of life in our cities 
there is no reply. Our assumption that 
it is natural and proper for a few to eat 
the costly, unhealthy meals which the 
Altrurian shared on Thanksgiving Day, 
while many children are under-nourished 
and thinly clad; the cool impertinence 
with which most of us take for granted 
that the servant should be satisfied with 
dark, ill- ventilated rooms and inferior 
diet ; the homage to hideous fashion and 
the servitude to bad taste which are 
prominent among the well-to-do people 
with whom Mr. Homos associated—to 
all those Americans who are open-mind- 
ed must sorrowfully plead guilty. Like- 
wise the superiority of life in Altruria 
must be admitted. There everybody 
works, including father, and nobody 
wants for bread and mushrooms (the 
Altrurian substitute for meat) ; there the 
servant problem has been solved by the 
elimination of personal service and the 
devil foiled by the elimination of folly. 
Most readers will wish that they also 
could book a passage on the “Little 
Sally” when next she sails for the bright 
Altrurian shores. A few unregenerates 
may shrink from the mushroom diet and 
cling to the fleshpots of Chicago; but the 
short obligatory workday, the jolly co- 
operative voluntary labors, the spacious 
life, the lovely festivals, the security for 
old age and for children—these must 
surely fascinate the average American, 
‘anxious about many things,” unless the 
fever of our life has so penetrated his 
soul that, like the ear deadened by the 
roar of elevated trains, it has become in- 
sensible to higher harmonies. 

But how shall we reach Altruria here 
in America? To that question Mr. 
Howells attempts no answer beyond the 
suggestion that we must abandon per- 
sonal service and all share the drudgery ; 
and Kropotkin’s answer lacks cogency. 
Neither writer reckons with the craze 
for luxury or for complexity of life, as 
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the Darwinian would call it, which has 
seized all classes. If everybody were 
satisfied with a cup of coffee and a lit- 
tle fruit for breakfast (Mr. Howells 
won’t give up his coffee, despite the ter- 
rifying street car advertisements), and 
with a few mushrooms and vegetables for 
other meals; if women were content to 
wear one style of dress perpetually; if 
the common craving for rich furniture 
and showy drawing-rooms, for fast 
horses and automobiles, for trips to 
Europe and for costly toys for the 
youngsters could all be eradicated, then, 
perchance, three hours’ labor a day could 


supply our wants. But almost all work-. 


men would rather work long hours for 
high wages than short hours for low 
wages. While wages have doubled and 
trebled in a century hours have been re- 
duced but little. Business men prefer 
even to sacrifice their health if only a 
fortune accrues rather than simplify their 
lives and increase their leisure. Few, 
painfully few philosophers, are left to 
“cultivate plain living and high think- 
ing.” 

If everybody is to enjoy a complex, 
rich life, as Kropotkin premises, only by 
the perfection of invention and of organ- 
ization can all be supplied on five hours’ 
work a day. Surely the result would not 
be attained by the abandonment of or- 
ganization, which the philosophic anar- 
chist recommends. His account of the 
passage from Capitalism to Communism 
is full of gaps of logic. He says: 

“The proletariat will rise, declare all prop- 
erty free to all, and then, having arranged 
themselves spontaneously in groups, they will 
adopt ideal methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture, allow to everybody access to all goods 
‘according to his needs,’ and, without laws or 
governments, live together a harmonious and 
progressive life.” : 

The writer proves that, by the use of 
glass houses, of soil specially made, 
manured, heated and tended, and with 
abundant capital and skill, a tiny area 
can be made miraculously prolific ; hence, 
he argues, a city in revolt, such as Paris, 
will immediately feed its millions from 
hot - houses they will at once establish. 
Mobs in arms, in Kropotkin’s imagina- 
tion, will show an intelligence and a 
power of self-government of which no 
sign is visible in the existing society ; by 
the attraction of the revolution they will 


be arranged in beautiful order as a heap 
of iron flings is arranged around the 
poles of a magnet. Whence the hot- 
houses will descend and what the crowd 
will eat while the first crop is growing, 
who will direct the labor and by what 
force each man will be kept at his job, 
and how the plant food necessary for in- 
tensive cultivation is to be supplied, no 
indication is given. From the unphilo- 
sophic anarchy of capitalism to the 
philosophic anarchy of imagination there 
is one bound; the intervening chasm is 
leaped without strain. But social affairs 
do not arrange themselves that way. 
“This kind goeth not forth but by much 
prayer and fasting.” Doubtless present 
conditions reek with foolishness and in- 
justice ; doubtless a better order is attain- 
able; doubtless brutal drudgery is need- 
less in an age of machinery; doubtless 
poverty is a remediable disgrace to our 
civilization ; but we can arrive at a bet- 
ter land, a concrete Altruria, only by pa- 
tiently taking one step after another, by 
elaborating reform after reform. There 
can be no sudden transformation scene; 
but gradually the shadows will flee, the 
sky will lighten and the clouds fade un- 
til night passes imperceptibly into day. 
s&s 


The Story of Hymns 


A NEWSPAPER does well that reprints 
regularly choice poems, hymns or prose 
that ought to be a part of the general 
reader’s mental equipment. It was for 
the Chicago Tribune that the editor of 
this book made a selection of One Hun- 
dred Hymns You Ought to Know." A 
concise explanatory note of hardly more 
than a hundred words accompanies each 
hymn. Here they are brought together 
and given a more permarient and attrac- 
tive setting. Collections of this sort can 
hardly fail to be interesting, for they set 
the reader to wondering on what prin- 
ciples the editors have made their selec- 
tions. For example, in this hundred are 
two hymns by Miss Havergal and but 
one each by Doddridge, Newton and 
Cowper. Here are more by Faber than 
by Wesley or Watts or Heber; one by 
Montgomery and two by both How and 





‘One Hunpren Hymns You Ovucut to Know. 
Edited by Henry F. Cope. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. : 
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Alford. Probably the popularity of the 
music to which the words are set weighed 
heavily in some instances. That must 
have been the case with Faber’s “Pil- 
grims of the Night,” and it was Mr. 
Sankey’s singing that gave “The Ninety 
and Nine” its place here. As a rule, the 
choice has been wise, and some of the 
modern hymns are of the very best, such 
as Baker’s “The King of Love” and 
How’s “For All the Saints.” The editor 
misleads in saying that the familiar selec- 
tion given from Pope’s “Messiah,” “Rise, 
Crowned with Light,” was printed in 
The Spectator in 1712. Not this short 
selection, but the whole “Messiah” was 
issued by Mr. Steele as No. 378 of The 
Spectator, May 14, 1712. Nor is it quite 
fair to say that nothing else by Pope has 
“found its way into the hymn _ books.” 
Selections from the “Universal’ Prayer” 
have been included in Collyer’s, Cotter- 
ill’s and in many Unitarian collections. 
The articles about the eighteen Fa- 
mous Hymns of the.World were first 
published in The Delineator. The writer 
has here, collected stories and incidents 
connected with the authorship or influ- 
ence of these hymns— illustrations such 
as are sought by those who lead services 
of song, and may be told so as to deepen 
the interest of the singers. The book 
would be improved, however, if its pic- 
tured illustrations were omitted. 

In one volume two popular books by 
the late Mr. Butterworth, The Story of 
the Hymns and The Story of the Tunes,’ 
have been united, condensed, and also en- 
larged and brought up to date by includ- 
ing in the study such modern hymns and 
tunes as have won recognition since the 
books were first published. When near 
death Mr. Butterworth himself passed 
over his manuscript to Mr. Brown, who 
has executed his difficult task not only 
with sympathy for his subject, but with 
no little original research. The. result 
has been practically a new book, the 
pages on Gospel Hymns being, in the 
main, and that on the Hymns of Wales 
being, entirely, supplied by Mr. Brown. 
The method used has been to present 


3 Famous Hymns oF THE Wort: THEIR OricIn AND 
Tuetr Romance. By Allan Sutherland, with an in- 


troduction by the Rev. — C. McCook, D.D. New 
0. ; 


York: Frederick A. Stokes $1.20. 

* Tue Story or THe Hymns anp TUNES. | Theron 
Brown and Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Society. $1.50. 
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each hymn with its tune as a normal 
combination “like a flower and its fra- 
grance,” and Mr. Brown has shown gen- 
uine appreciation of those tunes that are 
beloved of worshippers rather than of 
mere musicians. This work is more val- 
uable than most of the popular books on 
hymns and also more readable. 

A large number of the distinguished 
clergymen and laymen at the Denver 
Christian Endeavor Convention were 
asked to give a list of what they consid- 
ered the most beautiful and helpful 
hymns, and the twenty-four hymns re- 
ceiving the most votes have been printed 


. by the Society for the especial use of its 


Juniors.“ Each hymn is preceded by an 
account of the circumstances under 
which it was written and a biographical 
sketch of the author, by Amos R. Wells. 


a 
A Great Liberal Peer 


AN obvious and long existing gap in 
English political biography is now filled 
by Mr. Stuart Reid’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Durham,** for looking back over 
the history of the House of Lords since 
the beginning of the reign of George III 
it is impossible to name a peer who was 
more disinterestedly true to Liberalism, 
who had more to do with the formula- 
tion of Liberal principles, who was more 
loyal to all that today in England is un- 
derstood by Liberalism, or who accom- 
plished more for popular causes and po- 
litical progress, than the first Earl of 
Durham. Durham died in 1840, within 
eighteen months after his return from 
his great mission in Canada. For his 
fame it is unfortunate that an adequate 
and authentic biography of him has been 
so long withheld; but now that the full 
records of his life are available, and all 
the drawbacks of his environment can 
be understood, he must be placed among 
the great English statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century; and this in spite of the 
fact that he was of only two administra- 
tions, and that his official life at West- 
minster, as distinct from his service as 





* Twenty-Four Memory HyMNs AND THE STORIES. 
By Amos R. Wells. Boston: United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 50 cents. 

* Lire aNnp Letrers or THE First Eart or Dur- 
HAM (1792-1840). By Stuart J. Reid. Two vols. Pp. 
xvii, 409, x, 409. New York: Longmans, Green & 
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Ambassador at St. Petersburg and his 
five or six months as High Commis- 
sioner at Quebec, did not extend much 
over four years. 

He was a Liberal in the darkest days 
of Liberalism. While he was of the 
House of Commons, altho he was a great 
landed proprietor, he opposed the enact- 
ment of the Corn Laws. He advocated 
Parliamentary reform and national edu- 
cation. He assailed the special privi- 
leges of the Church of England in so 
far as these privileges worked wrong 
and injustice to Nonconformists and 
Roman Catholics; and he was one 
of the earliest of the Liberals after 
the era of the Napoleonic wars to advo- 
cate peace, retrenchment and reform. 
Grey and other of the Whig leaders had 
advocated Parliamentary reform as early 
as 1793; but these men were not Lib- 
erals in the sense that Durham was. 
They realized that the then existing sys- 
tem of Parliamentary representation was 
indefensible. They were willing to pose 
as the upholders of popular causes. 
They were willing to make some reform 
in the Parliamentary representation ; 
but their great care was never to carry 
Parliamentary or any other reform to a 
point where it would endanger what the 
Whig peers of the period between the 
American Revolution and the beginning 
of the reign of Queen. Victoria used to 
lescribe as “their order.” 

By inherited traditions and by matri- 
monial ties Durham was closely connect- 
ed with the Whigs. He could have been 
of the Whig party and shared more fully 
than he did in the good fortunes of the 
Whigs after 1828; but whether of the 
House of Commons or of the House of 
Lords he took a line of his own; and, 
much to the annoyance of Grey and Mel- 
bourne, could never be kept within the 
narrow confines of Whiggism. He had 
broader views and a larger vision than 
any of the Whig statesmen or politicians 
with whom he was officially associated ; 
and in the great -crises of his political 
life—the Reform Act of 1832 and the 
Rebellion in Canada in 1837—he fear- 
lessly acted on his own conception of 
duty; and today he stands justified be- 
fore the world in the course he took at 
each of these momentous junctures in 
British history. Responsible govern- 
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ment for the colonies resulted from Dut- 
ham’s famous report on conditions in 
what are now the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario; and he made a bold _ strug- 
gle in 1832 for a measure of reform 
which should have some democratic 
characteristics. The Act of 1832 would 
have been a miserably disappointing 
measure had Durham not been of the 
Grey administration; for by 1832 Grey 
had lost the little enthusiasm he had ever 
had for Parliamentary reform, and ap- 
parently he would have been content to 
form a Whig Government and drop the 
question of reform if it. had been prac- 
ticable to do so. Grey and his Cabinet 
of Whig peers conceded just as little as 
would suffice to tide them over the crisis 
and save appearances for the Whigs who 
had supported reform when it seemed 
that their party was never to regain 
power. 

The background which Mr. Stuart 
Reid sketches for Durham is admirable 
so far as concerns his English political 
activities. It is less commendable as re- 
gards his brief career in Canada, for 
here much is lacking to make clear the 
unwholesome political conditions which 
brought on the Rebellion of 1837 in Up- 
per and Lower Canada. 

pie 
Running Water. By A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

This book is not so well written as 
“The Four Feathers” by the same au- 
thor, yet the charm of it is unique. It 
is an old-fashioned romance, which of- 
fers a complete rest from modern ideas 
and gives little or no impression of 
reality. The only facts in it are the 
Alps, not the literary Alps of the tourist, 
but the real mountains unadorned by 
quotations. And as Silvia Thesiger, the — 
heroine, climbs Aiguelle d’Argentiére, 
we feel the strain, the cold, the invigo- 
rating hardship. Silvia, by the way, be- 
longs to that class of heroines who 
figured so extensively in the fiction 
of the 1860's, when ladies still said 
their prayers upon moonlit window sills 
with their hair down. She is born of 
very bad parents, but gifted with beauty, 
ideality, and she dreams of running wa- 
ter. (The very slight use the author 
makes of this circumstance scarcely 
justifies the title, but it is his book and 
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nobody’s business.) She moves about in 
the tale to save a worthless scamp from 
a deserved fate with a good deal of stage 
acting, just as women used to do in nov- 
els long ago when their lover got drunk 
or killed a rival. Indeed this was the 
dramatic duty of every heroine. Now it 
looks a little queer, far-- fetched, to see 
the lovely Silvia turning her back upon 
an admirable gentleman who wishes to 
marry her, because she hopes to save a 
degenerate, but that is the attraction of 
the story, its reversion to an elder fash- 
ion in romantic ideas. It is pieced to- 
gether with morals so elaborated that 
they flare out Ifke billboard posters. And 
the reader is obliged to think that the 
part the author does not tell of Strood 
and the other blacklegs in the story 
would be more interesting than anything 
he has told, which is very incomplete and 
often irrelevant. 


& 


The Working of the Railroads. By Logan 
G. McPherson, lecturer on Transporta- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University. 
New’ York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 273, 
vii. $1.50. 

The value of his book lies in the fact 
that it is a clear and concise exposition 
of its subject, written by one who is both 
a practicable railroad man and a trained 
economist. The author, besides having 
an academic connection, has been active 
in the railway service a number of years, 
having been associated formerly with ex- 
President Loree, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and more recently with 
the late President Spencer, of the South- 
ern Railroad. The book itself is the re- 
sult of a course of lectures recently de- 
livered at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Tho based in the main on the writer’s 
experience and obseryation while in the 
railway service, and containing much 
technical information not readily accessi- 
ble to the general reader, the work is de- 
signed as a primer rather than as a treat- 
ise. It endeavors to present an accurate 
conception of the underlying principles 
of railroad practice in their social and po- 
litical as well as economic aspect. The 
railroads are portrayed as vast compli- 
cated organisms with numerous func- 
tions and activities, correlated by a cen- 
tral nervous system, at the head of which 
is the president and board of directors. 
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Tho treating principally of the organiza- 
tion, the work and the inter-relation of 
the different departments of a railroad 
company, the author devotes considerable 
space to such topics of general interest as 
the determination and regulation of rail- 
road rates, and the relations of common 
carriers to the State and the public. His 
explanation of the theory of railroad 
rates, tho somewhat brief, is exceedingly 
clear and comprehensive. Much stress 
is laid upon the fact that it is practically 
impossible for a railroad to gauge its 
charges by the cost of serviee, since only 
a relatively small share of each item of 
railroad expenditure can be allocated to 
a particular service. The author is opti- 
mistic in his views regarding future im- 
provement in the relations of the rail-° 
roads to the public, tho he freely admits 
that as long as railroads are controlled 
by human beings there is likely to be 
abuse and corruption. But, just as in 
politics, such evils, owing to certain so- 
cial forces, are gradually being minim- 
ized, so in the industrial world certain 
economic factors are tending to eliminate 
mismanagement and greed in the admin- 

istration of public service corporations. 

yo 

The Social Life of Scotland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Henry Grey Graham. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Rarely well has Mr. Graham done 
what must have been to him a pleasant 
task, for his book is rich reading. Be- 
fore and long after the union of 1707, 
Scotland was isolated and desperately 
poor. Slavery existed there. Super- 
stition and smuggling and every other 
crime flourished, save highway robbery, 
but including the feeing system. This 
last the Scots heroically suppressed by 
treaty against it and giving servants fit 
wages. The system has, however, rein- 
stalled itself. Even the beauty of the 
country could not appeal to the traveler 
who perforce stopped at the Scottish 
inns. Goldsmith said: “Hills and rocks 
intercept every prospect.” But, then, 
Goldsmith’s _rank would not let him 
dance at an Edinburgh ball, tho his 
money admitted him to it. The fore- 
runners of Peter Peebles and Dominie 
Sampson are here, for the law and edu- 
cation furnish much matter; and here is 
shown the heartiness and homespun 
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character that live in the poems of Fer- 
gusson and Burns. The serial sermon 
is now gone. In those days a preacher 
spent a year and a half on two verses of 
the Psalms. In Scottish they might be: 
“Blythe may the man be, who airts-na his 
gate by the guidin’ o’ the god-lowse; an’ wha 
stans-na i’ the road o’ wrang-doers; an’ wha 
louts-na at the down-sittin’ o’ lowse jaukers. 
Bot wi’ the law o’ the Lord is his hail heart’s- 
gree; an’ owre his rede sigheth he baith day 
an’ night.” 
During the week, however, society was 
active. Knives and forks were some- 
times used ; one drinking glass or pewter 
of good size served the company. The 
ladies took snuff and tho never drunk 
they admittedly becameintoxicated. Meta- 
physical discrimination ran in the law 
also, for Allan Ramsey, when his theater 
was closed, sued Edinburgh, and the 
judge decided he had. been damaged, but 
not injure¢! The doctors had the most 
preposterous medicines. , The patient 
might equally have welcomed good 
health or death—the latter a sure escape. 
Mr. Graham knows the minutiz of Scot- 
tish social life, and with anecdotes full 
of the peculiar national humor and 
notes that should not be skipped, shows 
us the people of thrift, faith, struggle 
and romance more fully than we have 
ever yet seen them. 
5d 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky. -By Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
When it comes to telling tales, the 
shrewd old dames of the common people 
have the advantage of the grand old 
dames of the fine people. The latter are 
apt to revert to the war, or to the more 
or less inspired love affairs of their 
youth. And usually between first love 
and the grave there is a long, barren 
hiatus of .which they do not speak at all. 
It is that hiatus which Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky fills with the stories which 
compose this volume. And altho they 
are not ornamented with battle flags or 
illustrated with haggard lady loves on 
red battlefields, they do not lack in 
dramatic interest. They are memorials 
tenderly and wittily told of simple, hon- 
est folk who lived according to their 
lights and perversities in that narrow 
strip of consciousness which lies exactly 
between Heaven and Hell, and which 


gave a certain scriptural poignance to 

life that we miss now. The author who 

listens to Aunt Jane, and who records 
the stories, has added much to -their 
beauty by her sympathy of expression. 

& 

A Great Archbishop of Dublin: William 
King, D.D., 1650-1729. Edited by Sir 
Charles Simeon King. With portraits. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. xii, 332. $3.00. 

It is somewhat difficult to assign a 
place to this volume of remains. It can 
hardly be called a biography; for it con- 
tains only the translation of a fragment 
of autobiography — forty-two pages —- 
writen in Latin by the Archbishop, and 
covering little more than half of his life 
from his birth to the troublous days of 
the Civil War in 1650 to 1697, when he 
was still Bishop of Derry, and before his 
promotion by Queen Anne to the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin. Besides this frag- 
ment, the editor has included the will of 
the Archbishop, a short account of the 
King family, a number of letters written 
by the Archbishop and others addressed 
to him, and finally some miscellanea, 
parts of which have very little connec- 
tion with the subject of the volume. 
These disconnected sections of the book 
are not linked together by any narrative, 
and, altho there are numerous footnotes, 
these do little to supply the gaps in con- 
tinuity left by the letters. The most that 
can be said for the book is that it fur- 
nishes illustrations not only of the char- 
acter and activities of Archbishop King, 
but also of some of his contemporaries 
and of Irish life and politics. Probably 
the most interesting letters are those 
from Dean Swift to his Archbishop. 
These show the Dean in both his amiable 
and unamiable moods, as, altho he ap- 
peared to have a high regard and real 
liking for King, he was quick to take 
offense and to give utterance to his pique 
in a most huffy letter. Archbishop King 
himself is shown in a most refreshing 
light. .In a time when self-seeking and 
supineness characterized the Irish church, 
he was upright, unselfish, hard-working 
and sincerely devoted, not only to the in- 
terests of the church, but also to the peo- 
ple—-Roman Catholics and Dissenters as 
well as those of his own flock. 

















Literary Notes 


...The Presbyterian Board of Publication: 


assue a full report of the first convention of 
the Presbyterian Brotherhood held last au- 
tumn at Indianapolis. The pamphlet bears 
the title of the organization. 


....Art, music and faith are blended in Mr. 
Ernest Newlandsmith’s recent essay, The 
Temple of Love, as in his former “Temple of 
Art,” which received considerable favorable 
notice. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20.) 


...-Rev. Robert John Floody is the author 
of a careful and instructive history of the in- 
stitution of a religious day of rest, which now 
appears in a second edition. (The Scientific 
. Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. Boston: Her- 
bert B. Turner Co. $1.50.) 


....Canon Beeching, of Westminster Abbey, 
has deservedly an excellent reputation as a 
thoughtful religious teacher, and his good 
name will be sustained by the Fa ga of 
six lectures on The Apostles’ Creed. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.) 


....The Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson tells the 
story of his conversion from a literary homil- 
ist to an evangelistic enthusiast in The Empire 
of Love. The personal experiences of the 
gifted author make the book both fascinating 
and profitable. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 


.... Lhe Rev. W. L. Watkinson, the British 
clergyman who paid a pleasant visit to Amer- 
ican cities and colleges some months ago, has 
issued a volume of thoughtful doctrinal ser- 
mons with the suggestive title The Transfig- 
ured Sackcloth. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 


....Through the Sieve is a fitting title for 
a collection of aphorisms and brief sayings, 
principally on religious themes, by the Rev. 
Addison Ballard, D.D. Several of these pithy 
observations are taken from the author’s con- 
tributions to THe INDEPENDENT. (New York: 
Robert Grier Cooke. $1.) 


....The third volume of Avery's History of 
the United States will soon be published by 
The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland. 
There are to be fifteen volumes in all. As we 
said in our review of the work (May 3ist. 
1906) this is a clearly written, accurate and 
comprehensive popular. history, handsomely 
printed and illustrated with numerous maps 
and pictures, well chosen and well executed. 


& 
Pebbles 
A MEMORY EXERCISE 
Not Needed After We Have Spelling Reform. 
By George Thornton Edwards. 


A Lp, or bough; a cliff, or claugh; 
A drain, or sough; a mire, or siough; 
A tool, or plough, all rhyme with cow. 


While tray, or trough; allowance, clough; 
As also cough; all sound like of. 


And thigh, or hough; as lake, or lough; 
The canine, slough, will rhyme with dock. 
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But rugged, rough; to cast, or slough; 
The bird called chough; enduring, tough; 
Enough’s enough; all rhyme with stuff. 


Yet paste, or dough; conjunction, though; 
Its mate, although; all rhyme with foe. 


But the well known hiccough 

Rhymes well with kick-up, 

Whiie only through 

Will rhyme with too. . 


MARK TWAIN, 


Mark was born in Missouri, and that ex- 
plains a good deal. Even as a child, when the 
boys went in swimming, Mark used to sling 
mud—a habit which he has retained. 

Mark has style—oh, Gee! Why, honestly, 
Mark’s style would make a lady jealous, pro- 
vided she weren’t particular. He has various 
forms of inanity, chiefly the ignorant dialog, 
the semi-witty dialog, and the plain dialog. 
It is hard to criticise these, since each one 
seems a trifle worse than the two others. A 
few bargain sale samples follow: 


(1.) Ignorant Dialog. 


Then the Child of Perdition he says, “Who 
was sheddin’ tears?” “Why, J—,” says Jim. 
“Well, he—,” says Ed. “Well, what did they 
do with the bar’l?” says the Child. ‘“What’s 
the price of eggs?” says Jim. “Haw! Haw!” 
says the Child. “Can you believe his that 
there those yarn?” says Ed. “Well,” says the 
Child, “I c’n swaller a third if you fellers’ll 
worry down the rest.” “He! He!” says Jim. 
“Haw! Haw!” says Ed. “Honk! Honk!” 
says the Child. 


(2.) Semi-Witty Dialog. 


“T’ve come to interview you,” said the young 
fellow, as I was gazing at the beautiful moun- 
tain obscenery. “Let me see,” said I, taking 
down Roget’s Thesaurus. “How do you spell 
it?” “I-t, it,” he answered, biting the table. 
“Where were you bred?” “In a bakery,” I 
answered, rapidly scribbling a love story for 
the Boston Globe. “No, no; where did you 
use to live?” “At home,” said I, expectorating 
on the ceiling. “I remember when I was at 
John B. Moran’s political funeral——” “When 
did he die?” the reporter interrupted. “When 
he heard that Cambridge voted license,” I re- 
plied, “he had heart failure.” “There’s. no 
such word as fail,” he said. “Back up, any-" 
thing below D,” I roared. “Flee, varlet!” He 
flaw. . 

(3.) Plain Dialog. 

“Do you believe in fairies?” “No,” I re- 

plied; “the last one I met said ‘ain’t’ and ‘goil’ 


and ‘choich.’” “Oh,” muttered King Edward, 
“she wasn’t a fairy, was she? Where did she 


live?” “Chelsea,” said I. “Yes?” asked he 
“Yes,” said I. “Oh!” said the King. “Aha!” 
says I. “Ahew!” said the King. “Don’t men- 


tion it,” said I. “I won't,” said the King. 
Think of it! Writing on space at that! 
Who would not be an author?—Harvard 


Lampoon, 





| 








Editorials 


Relying upon the People 


A REMARKABLE victory, creditable 
alike to himself and to the people, who 
came to his support, has been won by the 
Governor of New York. Only a few 
weeks ago his entire program of reform 
legislation seemed lost. By a combina- 
tion of corrupt or otherwise unworthy 
legislators in both parties his attempt to 
remove an incompetent Insurance Super- 
intendent had been thwarted, and it was 
the open boast of these men that their 
conspiracy against his Public Service 
Corporations bill would surely be suc- 
cessful. This measure is the most 
searching and comprehensive one of its 
kind ever taken up for action in an 
Eastern State. They defied him and 
jeered at him, believing that he must fail 
because he would neither seek their aid 
by a political bargain nor subdue them 
by the lash. His reliance upon the peo- 
ple was to them the mere dream of a 
visionary. But Governor Hughes con- 
tinued to believe that his confidence in 
the people of his great State was not 
misplaced. 

To the people he appealed again and 
again, but not in bitterness of spirit, nor 
with personal criticism, of any who op- 
posed him. Nor could there be found in 
his public addresses any sign that he was 
losing courage. He would not consider 
the possibility of failure. If to some of 
his friends the situation seemed hope- 
less, he seemed not to share their anxiety. 
His trust in the people was unimpaired, 
and to them he still looked for the help 
he needed. 

His estimate of them has been vindi- 
cated. On the 8th inst. the tide turned. 
In response to some compelling force, on 
that day the Republicans of the Senate 
in conference voted unanimously to sup- 
port his policies, and the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee (whose 
recommendations for appointment to of- 
fice he had not approved) called a meet- 
ing of that body for similar action. By 
that committee the Governor’s entire 
program was approved in resolutions 
which mentioned each legislative project 
and emphasized the necessity of giving 
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support to the Public Service Corpora- 
tions bill. Then the Republican majority 
of the House in caucus by unanimous 
vote followed the example of their party 
associates in the Senate, deciding that 
the bill must be passed without any of 
the amendments by which the agents of 
corporations had attempted to make it 
worthless. As Raines, the leader of a 
bi-partisan conspiracy, had unexpected- 
ly gone over to the Governor’s side in 
the Senate, so Speaker Wadsworth sur- © 
rendered in the House, or Assembly. 

On the following day the bill, in the 
form desired by the Governor, was 
passed in the House without a dissenting 
vote. Even the Democrats, after the 
foreseen rejection of amendments pro- 
posed by them, joined their partisan foes 
in supporting this important measure. 
Action in the Senate is yet to be taken, 
but concurrence there with the House 
appears to be assured. 

This interesting change of attitude 
was due to no concession on the part of 
the Governor. He had made no bargain 
with his opponents. He had sought to 
conciliate no one of them by favor be- 
stowed or promised, nor had he at- 
tempted to move any one of them by 
threats. Not from him or from his of- 
fice had come the pressure to which they 
yielded. It had been applied by the peo- 
ple of New York. 

Governor Hughes had appealed to 
them and they had responded. Appeal, 
in the strict sense of the word, however, 
does not properly characterize his pub- 
lic utterances. He never begged for help, 
but simply explained his legislative proj- 
ects, clearly and forcibly setting forth 
his convictions as to the people’s need. 
of them. Because of his respect for 
their intelligence and honesty, and be- 
cause of his unshaken confidence that 
they would act wisely and effectively 
after becoming informed by one whom 
they could trust, “he believed that this 
would be sufficient. And it was. They 
were convinced that he was unselfishly 
devoted to the public interest, that he 
was keeping his campaign promises, and 
that he had steadfastly refused to use the 
power of his office for the promotion of 
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his policies, except in the most open and 
legitimate manner. They realized that 
his trust in them was sincere and unlim- 
ited, and they determined that he should 
not rely upon them in vain. 

The mails were burdened with , the 
protests sent to unworthy legislators by 
their indignant constituents and by other 
citizens of the State. Day by day the 
pressure thus exerted grew in force. 
Supplemented by the arguments and de- 
nunciations of personal conferences, and 
by the sharp criticism of local news- 
papers, it soon became intolerable, and 
the opposition to the Governor’s reforms 
melted away. 

An important and essential agency in 
all this work was the press. Even the 
best of Governors can reach but a few 
persons directly by his public addresses. 
But when the entire respectable press of 
so great a State publishes those ad- 
dresses, and from day to day, by favor- 
able comment, or even by criticism of 
some detail of the legislative program, 
stimulates popular interest in them, no 
one whose opinion is worth anything re- 
mains unenlightened as to the issues 
pending. When, in addition to all this, 
the Governor’s purposes are explained 
and his ideal political methods described 
in influential journals by keen and sym- 
pathetic press correspondents stationed 
at the capital, an irresistible public senti- 
ment is created. 

It is true that certain conditions are 
essential for a successful movement of 
this kind. The Governor must be an 
honest, competent and courageous man, 
a real servant of the people. And the 
measures he commends must be clearly 
and unmistakably for the public good. 
In this instance, both of these conditions 
were present. As for our people them- 
selves, they always deserve to be trusted 
by such a Governor, but they need to be 
informed thoroly concerning the meas- 
ures in behalf of which their influence is 
desired. Some time is required for 
showing thenr what their duty is and 
how it can best be performed. If Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s just demand for the re- 
moval of Kelsey had been made last 
week for the first time, the Senate of 
New York would not then have voted to 
keep this incompetent Insurance Super- 
intendent in office. 
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“In Peace, Prepare for War’”’ 

Horace said it in sounding Latin and 
Washington said it in stately English, and 
every statesman of this generation has 
said it in every category of logic and 
rhetoric. What we want to accomplish 
before the century closes is to banish 
the maxim from the mouths of Presi- 
dents and lawgivers, and make it their 
chief aim that peace shall pave the way 
only for wider reaches of peace. 

Great Britain proposed that the Hague 
Conference should put in its program the 
proposition for reduced, rather than in- 
creased, armaments. But Germany ob- 
jected. Germany said, Britain can afford 
to propose this because she has a larger 
navy than we have; so we must be al- 
lowed to enlarge our navy to approach 
hers. Britain had proposed to withhold 
appropriations for more “Dread- 
noughts,” but when Germany refused to 
consider the limitation of armaments 
Great Britain responded by giving orders 
to build two more “Dreadnoughts.” She 
did not want to; but her proposition 
having been rejected she felt obliged to 
continue on the endless task of keeping 
ahead of the competitors, who will not 
cease to try to overtake her. 

And now comes another complaint 
from Germany, which bears on this same 
question. Business conditions have 
been so flourishing in Germany of late, 
and the demand for labor so great, that 
emigration has almost entirely ceased. 
Germans are not fleeing in such numbers 
to this country or to Brazil—to the Ger- 
man colonies they have never cared to 
go. But in Germany itself, and espe- 
cially in the rural districts, there has yet 
come to be a serious lack of labor. The 
explanation given is that the young men 
are all drafted into the army, and when 
they have served their term they have 
lost the taste for agricultural labor. 
They want to go to the cities and serve 
as clerks or waiters, or in any other 
capacity that does not involve farm 
work, so that it is almost impossible to 
get the fields tilled and the crops gath- 
ered. That is the natural result. If peo- 
ple will have a big army, the biggest and 
best in the world, they must thereby dis- 
courage to that extent the arts of peace, 
and especially of agriculture, which is 
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the most peaceful of all arts. War 

drives men from the fields of grain to 

the field of battle, while Peace replies: 
“Pascite ut ante boves, pueri; 
Submittite tauros.” 

Evidence has lately been presented to 
show that France is declining in the 
wealth of its common people. They are 
nct able to provide as abundantly for 
their daughters at their marriage as they 
were some years ago. But meanwhile 
the expense of the army and navy is in- 


creasing, because Germany increases. 


hers, and the-money that should go to 
set up new families has to go to make 
more cannon and replace the ships of 
war that are blown up with more and 
iarger vessels. What other result could 
we expect? for war is ravenous to con- 
sume everything. 

Now we have another case in an ad- 
dress in London last week by Mr. 
Deakin, the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia. He was speaking before the Na- 
tional Service League, a society whose 
business it is to cultivate a military spirit 
and teach the country to build more and 
bigger ships of war. He said he be- 
lieved that universal compulsory military 
service would soon be adopted in Aus- 
tralia, because military training is a good 
part of education. Besides, said he, 
“there can be no greater guarantee of 


peace than having every household share . 


in the risks of war”; and Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts approved. Now if there 
is any country in which there is no dan- 
ger of war it is Australia. It has no dan- 
gerous neighbors, and the only danger 
is that it may attack New Guinea or 
some other unprotected island. The only 
war we can think of is a war of inde- 
pendence; and that Great Britain would 
not resist. She would yield everything 
to her self-governing colonies.. 

There is one curious force now grow- 
ing up to withstand the growth of the 
war spirit; it is that of international so- 
cialism. The statesmen have been sur- 
prised this past week at the result of the 
Austrian elections, the first under the 
new law of universal suffrage. It has 
greatly weakened all the Nationalist 
parties, the Germans and the Czechs, 
while the Social Democrats have in- 
creased their numbers from I1 to 56, 
with second elections to follow. The ex- 


planation given is that the people are get- 
ting tired of the inter-racial conflicts, and 
incline to a creed which recognizes hu- 
man brotherhood and fosters no national 
enmities. The hope of peace between 
Germany and France is in this same 
faith, which holds that those who have 
the same purpose of-social regeneration 
are comrades whatever their nation or 
language. The Church has not been 
very effective in the past years in check- 
ing war, much as it prates of peace on 
earth and good will to men. This inter- 
national spirit, with its advocacy of 
peace and its hatred of war, is a sav- 
ing virtue which strengthens the Social- 
ist movement in Europe. 

The United States has joined with 
Great Britain in asking the Hague Con- 
ference to consider the limitation of 
armaments. And yet we are increasing 
our own, and we shall do so until some 
kind of mutual agreement shall be 
reached. It is to be hoped that the 
proposition rejected may become a chief 
stone of the corner, just as at the first 
meeting at The Hague our proposition 
for a Court of Arbitration was the best 
fruit of the Conference. 


a 
The Sane Mind. 


WE are glad to see in a widely read 
daily newspaper the right kind of a re- 
view of the wrong kind of a book. This 
in itself is a phenomenon curious and 
interesting enough to be worthy of men- 
tion. The object of too many newspa- 
pers is to make money by getting adver- 


tisements, by getting readers, by print- 


ing such a miscellaneous array of in- 
formation and misinformation, science 
and quackery, sense and foolishness, ap- 
peals to refined tastes, and undisguised 
vulgarity that no human being can tell 
just why he buys the thing or looks at it, 
while all human beings keep on buying 
and looking just the same. It’s a great 
art to make a newspaper. 

But because it is an art strictly prac- 
tical in its nature, having for its purpose 
the creation of economic profit, the news- 
paper does not always attempt to offer 
really scientific guidance or discriminat- 
ing criticism. When, now and then, the 
thing is actually done, we feel that the 
human race must really be making some 
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progress. It must be that the number 
of those readers who want sense and 
information actually is increasing. 

The worst kind of a bad book is one 
that either maliciously or stupidly mis- 
leads readers who are looking for alle- 
viation of suffering. Misinformation on 
theology or bridge whist can be endured. 
Misinformation on politics and the 
whereabouts of Mark Twain does com- 
paratively little harm. But misinforma- 
tion on cancer cures, Bright’s disease, 
nervous prostration, tuberculosis and the 
inter-relations of mind and body does 
incalculable mischief in terms of con- 
crete pain that men, women and children 
needlessly suffer. 

- So it did us a world of good when a 
leading newspaper the other day had the 
courage in a courteous way, yet remorse- 
lessly, to point out that a certain book 
which is misleading thousands of unin- 
structed readers has put the whole phil- 
osophy of mind and body upside down. 
The book gives expression to one of the 
most plausible and tenaciously held of 
popular fallacies, namely, that dangerous 
fatigue and exhaustion, tending to cul- 
minate in nervous prostration, despair 
and sometimes self-destruction are large- 
ly a product of worry, and can be pre- 
vented by the naive acceptance of the 
self-control prescription. This is not 
quite so crude a specimen of quack 
therapeutics as is the notion that pneu- 
monia or typhoid fever can be cured by 
a state of mind, or broken bones set and 
knit by due concentration of thought, but 
from the standpoint of physiology it is 
neither more nor less absurd. 

Worry is a symptom—not in any true 
sense a cause. That is to say, it comes 
with, continues with and disappears with 
certain other purely physical conditions. 
Excessive or too prolonged physical ex- 
ertion, hours of over - wrought emotion, 
whether joyful or depressing, intense 
application of mind—all involve a rapid 
waste of tissue which fills the body with 
deadly toxic products, both directly and 
by affording favorable conditions to the 
multiplication of bacterial life, which in 
its turn gives off toxic products. It is 
when the body is thus charged with poi- 
sonous matter that we first feel the sense 
of fatigue, then become depressed and 
finally settle down to “worry.” 
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No mere effort of will can terminate 
this condition. On the contrary, the ef- 
fort, by further hastening tissue disinte- 
gration, may seriously aggravate the 
whole evil state. The best’ possible cure 
is to be found in rest, change of scene, 
diversion of attention and relaxation, all 
of which give nature a chance to throw 
off the toxic products and rebuild tissue; 
in short, to clean house and repair dam- 
age. a, 

The American people is seriously suf- 
fering from the popularity of modes of 
quackery which tend toward the making 
of mental unsoundness, depression, cred- 
ulity, irritability, overwrought passion. 
What we need to cure these ills is a 
healthier mode of life, less hurry, less 
attempt to accomplish more than our 
strength warrants, more of the quiet, re- 
laxing sort of pleasures. These we shall 
never get thru the teaching that, by an 
ignoring of the physical life and a great- 
er intensity of mental attention to our 
troubles, we can set all things right. 
The sound body is the necessary ante- 
cedent condition of the sane mind. 


s&s 


“The Sons of Martha” 


THE English language still has a great 
poet, and Kipling has not yet lost the 
swing and vigorous charm of his 
strength. He is no such sensuous, mel- 
lifluous artist as Swinburne, who wearies 
us with his form,and whose goaded passion 
fails to reach our heart ; no such exquisite, 
dreaming, far-away master of Arthurian 
fancies and questionings of present hopes 
as is Tennyson; no such stout and law- 
less prophet of Eternal law and assured 
conquest as is Browning; but Rudyard 
Kipling has a wild, sometimes brutal, 
message of liberty and humanity, which 
can speak the fellowship of humanity, the 
feelings and rights of the under-man, and 
can search the finer and hidden sympa- 
thies of nature, and all with a fresh orig- 
inality which has added a new feature to 
English verse. 

He still holds the magic of his “De- 
partmental Ditties,” which first gave him 
fame, altho of late years, with his prose 
writings, he has more seldom, and some- 
times too rudely, challenged the muse. 
His last poem, “The Sons of Mar- 
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tha,” has but eight verses of four long 
lines each, but it marks all the fresh 
genius of his best earlier poems. In doc- 
trine and form it suggests one of the 
greatest and most daring things he ever 


wrote, “To Wolcott Balestier.” The lat- - 


ter had seven varying feet to the line, 
with irregular internal rimes, while these 
lines have eight feet, with each line even- 
ly divided by its rime. The type is one 
which Kipling favors, for it invites 
strength rather than grace. But it is in 
the thought of the two poems that they 
seem to agree: for both have a doctrine 
of service, which is made the better part 
of religion. 
In his lines to his deceased brother-in- 
law Kipling began: 
“Beyond the path of the outmost sun, thru 
utter darkness hurled, 
Further than ever comet flared, or vagrant 
star-dust swirled, 


Sit such as fought and sailed and ruled and 
loved and-made our world. 


“They are purged of pride, because they died, 
they know the worth of their bays; 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine, and 

the Gods of the Elder Days; 

It is their will to serve or be still, as fitteth 
our Father’s praise.” 


It is this same doctrine, that the worthy 
men are those who serve the world, which 
is taught in “The Sons of Martha.” Kip- 
ling is so saturated with. biblical thought 
that he naturally takes his text from the 
Scriptures. He begins: 


“The sons of Mary seldom bother, for they 
have inherited that good part; 
Bat the sons of Martha favor their mother of 
the careful soul and the troubled heart; 
And because she lost her temper once, and be- 
one she was rude to the Lord, her 
uest, 


Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons—world . 


without end, reprieve, or rest.” 


The contrast is of the trustful, recep- 
tive saints of meditation and of the com- 
monplace, vigilant sairits of all work ; and 
Kipling describes them, the men who hew 
down the mountains, who’ run the en- 
gines, whose glove handles the deadly 
wire, wha supply safety and easy com- 
fort to the sons of Mary. And he con- 
cludes : . 
“They do not preach that their God will rouse 

them a little before the nuts work loose; 
They do not teach that His Pity allows them 


to leave their work whenever they 
choose. ‘ 
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“Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not 
as an altar to any creed, : 

But simple service, simply given to his own 
kind, in their common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and ate blest— 


they know the angels are on their side. 
They know in them is the Grace confest, and 
for them are the Mercies multiplied. 
They sit at the Feet, and they hear The Word— 
,' they know. how truly the Promise runs. 
They have cast their burden upon the Lord, 
and—the Lord He lays it on Martha’s 
Sons.” 


The startling end of the last line is 
strikingly Kiplingesque. The poem glori- 
fies work, not as toil, but as service for 


. mankind, and so is healthful and sound. 


But it fits this age, for Kipling is the 
mouthpiece of its activity, its responsibil- 
ity, rather than of those sweeter, quiet 
meditations which we used to hear from 
the two sweet English poets who have 
preceded him. His is the whizzing en- 
ginery of present accomplishment, and 
its virtue and praise ; while Tennyson and 
Browning lived or dreamed in the silver 
memories of the past or the golden hopes 
of the future. It is the muscular; the 
manly, the victorious, which he loves to 
chant—and it is worthy ; and yet we seem 
to lack that other human and womanly 
touch of grace and peace which give a 
sunset glory to the rest which follows 
service. Something might be said for 
Mary ; and there might also be some rec- 
ognition of Martha’s daughters as well 
as of Martha’s sons. 

Rudyard Kipling has not lost. cunning. 


‘He can still write a great poem; and if 


poems bring less coin to his coffers than 
do stories, much as we admire his splen- 
did tales, we wish he might be willing to 
seek still his greater fame from his verse. 


re 
Teaching Exodus 


THE ten million Sunday school stu- 
dents in the United States and Canada 
are now passing from the study of 
Genesis, with which they have been 
occupied for nearly five months, and are 
busying themselyes with the stories of 
Moses and Pharaoh, the Red Sea and 
Mount Sinai, as recorded in the Book of 
Exodus. The difference between the 
two books is very marked. In. Genesis 
the interest is in persons and the stories 
concern individuals, altho, as Augustine 
noticed long ago, tribes and nations are 
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in the mind of the author as he writes of 
Jacob and Esau, Reuben and Judah. But 
in Exodus the affairs of peoples are to 
the fore, not hidden in personalized his- 
tory, but described in plain speech, and 
while in certain chapters individuals are 
prominent, the particular person derives 
all his interest from his importance to 
his people. Exodus is therefore a so- 
ciological document, and the superb use 
which may be made of it in application 
to present social conditions has been ex- 
hibited in a masterly way by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles R. Brown in his recent Yale 
lectures on “The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit.” 

In Genesis, further, we have the fire- 
side stories of a deeply religious people 
about their ancestors, their traditional 
places of worship and the forefathers of 
other peoples with whom they became 
affiliated. Some may not like the title, 
but Gunkel’s little book on “The 
Legends of Genesis” describes accurate- 
ly the literary character of the first book 
of the Bible. It is a book of folklore. 
But when a really good English com- 
mentary on Exodus appears—we have 
none as yet—the title of its first section 
will not be “Exodus, a Collection of 
Legends.” For in Exodus we pass over 
into history, not history as a modern 
would write it, but composed for edifica- 
tion and religious instruction, and with 
much idealization of fact, yet neverthe- 
less it is history and calls for a different 
sort of literary appreciation from that of 
the Book of Genesis. 

What a magnificent field for study and 
investigation is presented by these forty 
chapters on the emancipation of the 
Hebrews! The background is Egypt, 
whose authentic history reaches back to 
4000 B. C., which had a highly devel- 
oped religion and a worthy civilization as 
long before Israel learned even the name 
of its God as we are separated from the 
times of Christ. Egypt worked out be- 
lief in immortality, which John Fiske 
called “the greatest achievement of the 
human mind.” - Her ideas of cleanness 
and impurity, sacred and secular, influ- 
ence to this day the greater part of the 
civilized world. No nation save Babylon 
has had deeper influence on the thought 
and life of the human race than this 
African people; and the student of Exo- 
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dus who uses a history of Egypt like that 
of Professor Breasted to make clear to 
his mind the background against which 
the narrative of Moses should be con- 
ceived, has traveled no small distance 
toward an understanding of the progress 
of the world toward civilization. 

A deficiency of most popular study of 
the Bible is- that it is not historical. 
Abraham is pictured out under the stars 
as a man of all the knowledge with 
which the Apostle Paul was blest; and a 
story from the life of Jacob is given a 
Christian turn as readily as an incident 
in the experience of Peter. Asa matter 
of fact, careful study of Exodus will 
prove that Isaac and Joseph did not even 
know the name of the God whom the 
Hebrews worshiped. First . under 
Moses did Jehovah, or Yahveh, or Yahu, 
become the God of the tribes of Israel; 
and what God the “fathers served be- 
yond the river” we have no means of 
knowing. Exodus, therefore, furnishes 
an excellent opportunity to begin the 
study. of Hebrew religion as a.thing of 
growth and development, which it as- 
suredly was, and one who will trace the 
first beginnings of this faith, as described 
in such a book as Professor Budde’s 
essay on the “Religion of Israel to the 
Exile,” will hold the founder of Israel’s 
faith in not less honor than one who ac- 
cepts at their face value the idealized ac- 
counts of the historians who wrote cen- 
turies after Moses had done his work. 

Caution may be commended to those 
whose eyes are opened first to the fact 
that it is necessary to “go back of the 
documents,” as von Ranke said, in order 
to secure accurate knowledge of biblical 
history. It may be said that there are 
usually three stages in progress toward 
correct use of scriptural documents. In 
the first, or uncritical, stage, the record 
is taken as it stands, discrepancies are 
unreconciled, difficulties unobserved, and 
the picture is confused and unreal. In 
the second stage it is perceived that the 
tradition in some respects cannot be 
true, and therefore the whole is cast over 
as worthless. Unfortunately many never 
get beyond this view of the matter, and 
this philistine attitude is encouraged by 
the strenuous advocates of the literal ac- 
ceptance of the whole. The wise stu- 
dent will seek to discover the truth which 
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lies back of the tradition and thus to 
arrive at a’ knowledge of the real history. 

We venture a word of caution as to 
expecting too much from the monuments 
by way of corroboration of the biblical 
narrative, and against receiving with too 
great simplicity the “proofs” from 
archeology which ardent apologetes ad- 
duce. Excavation has not brought to 
light the name of Moses or Aaron, nor 
does it vouch for any communication and 
argument between Rameses II and any 
of his subject peoples. We have no in- 
scription thus far which establishes by 
itself either the residence of Israel in 
Egypt, the enslavement, or the escape, 
much less the pillars of fire and cloud 
and. the overthrow of an Egyptian army 
in the Red Sea. A certain class of writ- 
ers, whose scholarly industry is unques- 
tioned, go altogether too far in drawing 
conclusions from the products of ex- 
cavation. Thus it is altogether far 
fetched to interpret the stele of 
Merenptah, which. Petrie: discovered in 
1896, as implying that Israel had then 
no territory of its own, and that the first 
born had. been slain, as does Professor: 
Sayce. No one would have thought of 
such an interpretation save~for the 
biblical record. Because Naville’s re- 
searches at Tel el-Maskhuta have laid 
bare the city of Pithom, referred to in 
Exodus i:11, it does not at all follow 
that the monuments prove that Moses 
was adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, as 
the same author would seem to imply. 
The monuments do establish that the 
situation implied by the biblical records, 
when critically studied and interpreted, 
is the situation which actually existed. 
Further than that they do not go, and to 
try to build or re-establish faith on the 
basis of their testimony is to proceed by 
an altogether mistaken method. 

Js 


Plans for City Improvement 


Tuey call them “group plans,” which 
implies, we gather, the grouping to- 
gether of the various proposals for the 
outward betterment of a city, so as to 
make one harmonious whole. The mag- 
nificent plan for Washington devised 
several years ago is an example. 

That the “group plan” is taking a firm 
hold on the minds of American munici- 
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pal workers and experts is indicated by 
the fact that within the short space of a 
year there have been published the “Re- 
port of the Capitol Approaches Commis- 
sion of St. Paul,” the “Boston Society 
of Architects’ Report on Municipal Im- 
provements,” “Report upon a System of 
Public Reservations for the Metropoli- 
tan District of Providence Plantations,” 
the “Report of the Arsenal and Armory 
Commission to the Connecticut General 
Assembly,” “A City Plan for St. Louis” 
and the “Report of the City Improve- 
ment Commission of New York.” This 
is a remarkable record of civic aspira- 
tion and planning, the significance of 
which is enhanced when we recall that 
it is but a part of the development of the 
past decade along these lines, and that 
other reports are still in process of 
formulation. 

The importance of formulating a plan 
early, which it may take many years to 
carry out, is shown in a significant state- 
ment at the very beginning of the St. 
Paul Report, which may be taken to be 
more or less typical of all. The com- 
mittee proceeded on the theory that what 
others have done or are doing Minnesota 
and the city of St. Paul can do; the de- 
velopment of the approaches, they were 
convinced, would be undertaken sooner 
or later, but the first steps should be 
taken promptly, so that advantage can 
be taken of the low prices at which the 
property needed can now be acquired, if 
the contemplated plans are to be carried 
out at the minimum cost. All that is 
necessary at present is, they say, the ac- 
quisition of the land, and its development 
can be carried out gradually as_ the 
means of the city will permit. In spite 
of the magnitude of the expenditure for 
the land alone, the burden can be so dis- 
tributed between the city and the State, 
and so spread over a series of years, that 
the burden will not be felt by the hum- 
blest taxpayer. To provide any ade- 
quate setting for the State Capitol, even 
tho far more modest than that recom- 
mended and tho offering no distant 
vistas, would cost the State, even at 
present prices, fully as much as this plan 
will require, and, furthermore, would 
mean a lump payment instead of the 
small and rapidly dwindling annual in- 
terest payments proposed. 

















The Boston Report is unofficial, but 
represents a thoughtful study of subjects 
of public concern, in the hope that it will 
eventually lead to a fuller official discus- 
sion and investigation by competent au- 
thorities into the whole subject of the 
municipal development of the city. The 
report points out that building opera- 
tions are at present at a standstill, and 
that great spaces are allowed to isolate 
sections, congest traffic and prevent ex- 
pansion; and then refers in detail to 
such obstacles as the Boston and Albany 
car yard. 

The Providence and St. Louis reports 
are the most important and suggestive. 
The former deals almost entirely with 
the public parks and reservations. The 
latter is far more comprehensive, and 
represents two years’ active work by the 
Civic League of St. Louis to provide a 
working plan for the development of the 
city. As the report points out: 

“If a well defined plan is not now deter- 
mined upon it will have to be done by the 
future St. Louis at a tremendous cost. To 
avoid this mistake, the Civic League has 
drafted this report, which it now submits to 
the citizens for their approval, and to the city 
officials for their consideration and adoption. 
It is not expected that the plans, contemplating 
an expenditure of more than $25,000,000, will 
be carried out within the next few years, but 
they will furnish a guide so that when a public 
building is erected, the park system extended, 
or a statue located, it will be done right in- 
stead of wrong, and some effort will be made 
toward the attainment of the practical ideals 
included in these recommendations.” 

What these cities are doing other cities 
should do. It is not enough to create a 
park here and a fine public building 
there. The problem is a larger one, and 
includes all the open spaces, all the ap- 
proaches, the laying out of broad ave- 
nues, the fit location of public buildings 
and whatever belongs to the landscape 
engineer. Unfortunately, it is not until 
a city is almost overgrown and it is too 
late for the best results that the im- 
portance is felt. The new cities ought 
to take up the task early, and at least 
purchase land for public purposes while 
it can be done to the best advantage. 

& 
The American Society of 
Equity is the title chosen 
by a respectable element of 
American farmers and sympathizers, 
their object being to organize land- 


A Farmers’ 
Trust 
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tillers and direct producers in such a 
way as to secure better profits for farm, 
orchard and garden. Efforts have been 
made to ensure the complete endorse- 
ment and co-operation of labor unions, 
farmers’ clubs, granges and, to some ex- 
tent, outsiders, and with some measure 
of success. The fundamental principle 
advocated is to withhold crops from mar- 
ket until increased demand places prices 
at the option of the grower; if this plan 
could be carried out completely, we 
should have to add, “at the mercy,” as 
well as at the option, of the grower. The 
article by the president of this new 
movement, published elsewhere in this 
issue, informs us that the organization 
expects to- provide granaries, -ware- 
houses, elevators, cribs, hay barns, cold- 
storage houses, etc., for the use of farm- 
ers, during periods of low prices—which 
we imagine will be a large part of the 
time. ‘The charge for such storage is 
not mentioned, but it will be an item. 
The movement is certainly a very am- 
bitious attempt at creating a national 
produce Trust. We have-to bear in 
mind that in all this world there is no 
other class of people more individualized 
than American farmers. They are not 
apt to co-operate beyond what they can 
themselves oversee ; and they have failed 
entirely in the way of stores and nearly 
as completely in the way of storehouses. 
Such a huge association as is proposed 
would endanger the producer quite as 
much as the consumer, and in course of 
time would necessarily become a power 
over agriculture. Repeatedly, on a small 
and on a large scale, the storage of crops 
for the purpose of securing higher prices 
has failed disastrously. Apples were 
stored in 1895 very extensively, but sold 
in the following spring at a loss. Pota- 
toes at $1 a bushel in October are gen- 
erally more profitable to the farmer than 
at $1.50 in the spring, counting out loss 
by decay, by shrinkage and by handling. 
This whole subject is now so complexed 
by the dominating force of increasing 


forei s that the only adequate 
cure is better e ed farmers, person- 
ally trained to pronipt and decisive action 


and aided by the bulletins of well- 


equipped Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations—and by the proposed 
international Institution of Agriculture, 
to be created at Rome. 
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President Schurrhan has 
taken a manly and deter- 
mined stand against the 
anti-femipist movement started by some 
of the undergraduates. He has an- 
nounced that women have precisely the 
same rights as the men at the university, 
that the principle of co-education is 
absolutely settled at Cornell, and that 
neither trustees, faculty nor. adminis- 
trative officers have ever considered the 
question of modifying it: He promised 
that if any genuine case was reported in 
which a woman student had been treated 
unjustly or discourteously he would se- 
cure a redress of the injury or, failing 
that, the resignation of the official con- 
cerned. This ought to put an end to the 
agitation. If the young women of Cor- 
nell conduct themselves sensibly, insist 
on their essential rights firmly and mod- 
estly, and prove their capability and 
efficiency by their work, they will prob- 
ably be able to secure such a share of the 
advantages and opportunities offered by 
the university as they individually de- 
serve. As for “social recognition” from 
their masculine colleagues, that, like sim- 
ilar things, goes by favor and cannot be 
forced. It is easy to see what is the 
matter with the male students who want 
to get rid of the women. It is simply a 
case of arrested development by which 
the phenomena of the puerile period is 
carried over into the ephebic age. Dur- 
ing puerility a certain degree of mis- 
ogyny may be regarded as normal, but 
usually this attitude is outgrown and the 
youth comes to regard the opposite sex 
as having certain rights which he is 
bound to respect and even certain qual- 
ities which he is impelled to admire. 
This is the same idea which a fortnight 
ago we tried to express by calling the 
Cornell agitators “kids,” but we were no 
doubt at fault in not using, as we have 
this time, the language customary in 
educational circles in discussing an edu- 
cational question. 


Cornell 
Co-education 


The unfortunate ex- 
periences with long- 
winded speakers 


An Automatic 
Speech Regulator 


which Dr. Francis E. Clark told about 
last week and the similar experiences of 
all our readers have led us to devise a 
simple mechanism by which the time of 


a speaker can be automatically propor- 
tioned to the interest of the audience. It 
consists of a clock dial sunk in the speak- 
er’s desk or otherwise so placed as to be 
visible to him alone. When the chair- 
man introduces him he sticks an electric 
peg into the margin of the dial at the 
limit of speech, say fifteen minutes, and 
when the minute hand reaches this point 
the speaker is rung off. But this method 
of apportioning time is too crude. It is 
only for chronometers that time moves 
at an equal speed. With human beings 
the rate is variable. When the speech 
is interesting: time flies; when dull it 
creeps. What is needed, then, is a new 
kind of compensating balance wheel that 
will adjust the mechanical to the psycho- 
logical rate. This can be done by a 
simple electrical device, unnecessary to 
describe in detail, by which the escape- 
ment of the speaker’s clock is put 
in the control of the audience. At each 
seat, where it can be unobstrusively 
touched, would be placed a. little lever 
like that on the back of our watches. If 
the listener is satisfied the clock ticks off 
the allotted interval at the normal or aver- 
age rate. If any listener wishes it to go 
faster all he has to do is to move the 
lever toward “F.” If he is alone in this 
opinion it has little effect, but if many 
of the audience agree with him the 
speaker finds his time slipping away rap- 
idly and hastens to put in his best points, 
or, if he has none, to conclude and sit 
down before the bell rings. If a listener 
finds the speech interesting and wants 
it to last longer, he turns the lever to- 
ward “S” in proportion to the intensity 
of his desire. The speaker then finds his 
time holding out miraculously like the 
widow’s cruse of oil, and he does not 
have to ask the chairman or audience for 
an extension. Any difference of opin- 
ion in the audience is settled quietly, 
automatically and justly. The annoying 
and indecisive conflict of hisses and ap- 
plause is unworthy of this age of labor- 
saving machinery.- Here is an automatic 
referendum, a democratic device, putting 
the control of the speaker in the hands 
of the auditors instead of leaving it with 
an autocratic chairman to interpret their 
wishes in a way that is necessarily em- 
barrassing to himself and offensive to 
the speaker. The latter is supposed to 

















know by instinct. when he is holding his 
audience, but these psychic waves cannot 
be relied upon. He does not really want 
to bore them, they do not want to be 
bored, but neither can ordinarily help it. 
The most egotistic orator would not talk 
to a single unwilling listener forty days 
and forty nights without stopping, but it 
amounts to the same thing when he runs 
over his time limit by half an hour with 
an audience of two thousand. 
& 
The Corey The Brooklyn Congrega- 
M tional clergyman who mar- 
menage ried a rich divorced man 
last week said in an interview that Con- 
gregationalists have no rule against mar- 
rying divorced people. ,That is true, but 
that does not mean that they favor any 
laxer rule in divorce than the New 
Testament Scriptures authorize. In this 
case of the Corey wedding we suppose 
that Mr. Corey and his wife had. got 
tired of each other—at least he of her— 
and had agreed to separate, and he may 
be said to have deserted her, made abun- 
dant financial provision for her and then 
did not resist her concerted application 
for divorce. If that is the case the de- 
sertion was no desertion at all, but a pre- 
tense and really a cheating of the law. 
If such were the case the divorce, tho 
legal, was unjustified, and the subse- 
quent marriage should have been by a 
magistrate and not by a clergyman. To 
be sure, a clergyman cannot always tell 
whether divorce is justified, and he may 
be deceived. In this case there is no pre- 
tense of deception, and the minister, 
after his people had given him a piece 
of their mind, and the neighboring min- 
isters had added their light to his dark- 
ness, owned up that he had blundered 
fearfully, and offered a humiliating. but 
needed apology. In favor of allowing 
remarriage of a guilty party in a case of 
divorce, all that can be said is that it is 
somewhat safer for society that even a 
dangerous man should be tied by mar- 
riage than that he be left to run loose. 
st 
Chinese Hubert Howe Bancroft is 
Sentelitiiiaan the distinguished historian 
er of California, and it is he 
that has come out, in the New York 
Sun, in a long defense of Chinese immi- 
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gration.. He says that the opposition to 
the Chinese has been purely political 
these fifty years, and that a large pro- 
portion of the best citizens of the Pacific 
States, farmers, merchants and manu- 
facturers, orchardists, irrigationists and 
railroad men, the bone and sinew and 
brain of the land, are not opposed to 
Asiatic labor, more especially Chinese 
labor, but are in favor of the admission 
into the United States of the people of 
China on an equality with the other yel- 
low men of Asia, the black men of Africa 
and the white men of Europe. He tells 
by what demagogic methods the cry 
against the Chinese has been made a 
success, and he concludes: 

“Knowing, then, the men and the means and 
the purposes by and for which these several 
consummations have come to pass, it is quite 
plain that Asiatic exclusion as a policy pro- 
tective of national or individual interests, or 
for any other reason or pretense, is and has 
been from the beginning a stupendous sham. 
The authors of it well know that their attitude 
is deceptive, their professions are insincere, 
their assertions hollow, and their reasoning 
alse.” 

This testimony we believe to be true. We 
have had abundant evidence that the men 
who represent the churches in California 
have no sympathy with the .Dennis 
Kearney crowd and the pot-house poli- 
ticians behind them. These reputable 
citizens, however, have, as is often the 
case, lacked the courage of their convic- 
tions, and have allowed an injustice to be 
done which they might have averted. 
These dangerous politicians have of late 
almost involved us in hostilities with a 
nation whose convenient navy might 
easily have done more harm to San 
Francisco or the country than did the 
earthquake. 

Js 


That our colleges are not all given 
over to Greek augments and the Odes 
of Horace will appear from the topics 
given, under the department of Modern 
Government, to the junior class at Am- 
herst for their theses by Professor Gros- 
venor. Each student is required to write 
from 1,400 to 1,800 words on one of 
the following subjects, every one of 
which is timely and worth study: 

“The Tercentennial of Virginia; The Last 


Municipal Election in Chicago; Political Con- 
ditions in Russia; Messrs. Moyer, Haywood 
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and Debs; The Literary Digest; The Practical 
Value of a College Education; Governor 
Hughes and Superintendent Kelsey; Immigra- 
tion and the Southern States; The Peace - 
ference of April, 1907; The Political Con- 
sistency of President Roosevelt; Italia Irre- 
denta; ‘Unalienable Rights’; The German 
Emperor; The Typical Central American 
State; Increase of the American Navy; The 
Statehood of Cuba.” 


Js 


President Diaz’s suggestion of a joint 
protectorate over the Central American 
States by the United States and Mexico 
is to be seriously considered. It is ob- 
jected that we don’t want to be bothered 
with possibly troublesome contingencies, 
and should keep out. But we are al- 
ready in a measure responsible, and at 
any time may have to send forces to 
keep the peace. We, as elder and bigger 
brother, are not to consider ourselves 
simply, but the advantage of those little 
republics. Further, it should be consid- 
ered that if Mexico joins with us it will 
save us from any danger of being com- 
pelled to annex those States, for Mexico 
will have equal or greater claims. 


os 


It was not a bad text which Dr. Land- 
rith took for the opening sermon before 
the Presbyterian Assembly: “Possess 
the west and the south.” The union last 
year with the Cumberland Presbyterians 
is a good step in that direction, and 
other steps are expected. The election 


of Dr. William H. Roberts as Moderator 


was a fitting tribute to the services of a 
man who has been the leader of his 
Church in the federation of the Re- 
formed Churches, and also the leader of 
all our Protestant bodies in the Federa- 
tion of Churches so admirably achieved 
last year. 


cd 


It is not a bad idea that if any re- 
ligious, or political, or commercial body 
thinks that incorrect instruction is given 
to students in a university it should set 
up a supplementary lecture course next 
door and invite the students to attend. 
But it is quite too much to ask that those 
lectures be credited to the students for 
their degrees, as.a Catholic alumnus has 
asked for Cornell. No student need 


elect a course regarded as unfair, and 
any student can have time to take all the 
outside studies he chooses, as President 
Schurman says. 
a 
It is a real satisfaction to have a man 
of fine courage, like Clemenceau, at the 
head of the French Government. He 
has no hesitation in ‘frankly, almost 
brutally, attacking and ‘flouting ‘his con- 
cealed opponents, and daring them to 
come to the open and not plot like: mutes 
of the harem. Even the violent -leaders 
of the labor unions he has no fear of, 
but tells them he and the people will have 
none of them. It is his courage and 
positive convictjons that holds his. ma- 
jority. 
os 


A Yale senior stole a barber’s pole ; 
that was bad. . He was caught and con- 
victed of theft; that was good. He was 
let off with a seven dollar fine and costs ; 
which was cheap. But conviction for 
theft bars a man from the right to vote 
as long as he lives: which he ought to 
have thought of before he became a 
thief. A course of instruction in the dif- 
ference between a prank and a theft 
might be of advantage, and would re- 
lieve the courts of supplementing that 


department. 
= a 


Mr. George W. Chadwick, director of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, asks us to deny the statement, wide- 
ly. published, that he has publicly said 
that institution does not want students 
who have to pinch and get financial help 


.to get along. He declares that he only 


spoke thus of students who lack musical 
talent, while some way is always found 
to care for those who show real promise. 


 ] 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has been scouring the country 
to find the best man living for its head, 
and it has fallen on—believe it—a 
Grecian, a _ distinguished classical 
scholar, ‘President Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of. California. That is really a 
victory ‘for the breadth of the classical 
education. 














Insurance 


A Fateful Year 


THE year 1906, according to a writer 
in the “Agents’ Record” of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, established the most 
fatal record of disasters on land and sea 
of any year in the history of this coun- 
try. Some of the causes of accidents 
as set forth in this paper are worth care- 
ful study. Motor cars, which are now 
so much in the public mind, contributed 
to fatalities not quite 500 deaths. 1,184 
persons were killed in burning buildings. 
2,985 were drowned. Explosions killed 
623. Falling and collapsed buildings cut 
off 483 lives. 599 persons were killed 
in mining accidents; 700 in cyclone 
storms; 205 died from lightning strokes, 
and electricity numbered 176. persons as 
its victims. 600 people were killed by 
the accidental discharge of firearms, and 
exactly the same number perished be- 
cause of elevator accidents. 

7,000 pedestrians met death on the pub- 
lic streets. Teams killed 5,000. The loss 
of life by ocean disasters during 1906 
was 2,193, and on‘the Great Lakes and 
rivers 185 lives were lost. Deaths due 
to hunting accidents totaled 74. 34,000 
were killed while doing their day’s work. 
60,900 people were maimed and _ lost 
either hand, foot, legs, arms or eyesight. 
We have grown accustomed to speak of 
the horrors of war, but the death roll in 
industry is viewed with comparative calm 
in spite of. the statements made by the 
writer in the Record that the number 
of pedestrians killed more than equaled 
the number of the dead accounted for in 
any of the famous and world decisive bat- 
tles of Waterloo, Austerlitz or Gettys- 
burg. The number of pedestrians injured 
equaled the number of wounded in all 
three of these combined. The railroad, 
electric cars and ocean disasters caused 
more deaths than did the battle of Water- 
loo. Truly, after considering these fig- 
ures, those who read them may well re- 
joice to find themselves still living. 


Bd 


Aaron Poupeney, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was troubled with corns. In this 
respect he did not differ from a lot of 
other people. He followed a custom that 


has may disciples and cut them. Oth- 
ers have done the same with no ill ef- 
fects. Mr. Poupeney, however, used in 
his corn - cutting a knife with which a 
blue pencil had previously been sharp- 
ened. Unforeseen, but perfectly logical, 
consequences followed, and blood poison- 
ing set in and amputation of his entire 
foot became necessary. Mr. Poupeney 
had a policy of insurance in the order of 
United Commercial Travelers for $1,500, 
and when he came to himself and found 
that his foot was gone it appeared to 
him to all intents and purposes as an 
“accident” which loomed large. He re- 
solved to have $1,500 in the way of con- 
solation money, and straightway filed a 
claim with the insuring company for this 
sum. When payment was not forthcom- 
ing he began suit to recover. The case 
was dismissed on trial on the ground that 
the injury resulted from wilful, volun- 
tary carelessness and was therefore not 
an accident caused “by external, violent 
and accidental means” as provided for 
in the policy. Mr. Poupeney will in all 
likelihood use a sterilized knife in future 
for his corns if he cannot get blood poi- 
soning included in his policy as an acci- 


dent hazard. 
“ 


FourTEEN of the thirty-one persons 
killed in the wreck of the Mystic Shrin- 
ers’ special train at Honda, Cal., on May 
11th, were insured against accidents in 
the /Etna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. This involved a loss of 
$110,500 on the part of the A£tna, which 
is perhaps the largest loss ever incurred 
by an accident company in any one dis- 
aster. The total amount which the A&tna 
Life had at risk on the lives of passen- 
gers on this train was over $150,000. 
The amounts payable for deaths in this 
wreck were all double the amounts in- 
sured, and in three cases they were triple 
the amounts insured, because of the fact 
that the beneficiaries were killed in the 
same disaster. The fact that nearly one- 
half of all who were killed carried their 
accident insurance in the A@tna Life is 
a striking tribute to the company and the 
confidence of the insuring public inspired 
by it. 
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Financial 


Bond Investments 


THoseE who study the securities mar- 
ket to find safe investments that are not 
to be of a temporary character will ob- 
serve that the net yield of first-class rail- 
way bonds at present prices is about 4 
per cent. These are such bonds as sav- 
ings banks are permitted by law to buy. 
Other railway bonds of good quality may 


be found, whose yield is somewhat . 
higher. There are railway notes that — 


yield even more, but their life is only 
about three years. Investments in public 
service corporation bonds will give a re- 
turn of from 44 to 54 per cent. The in- 
vestor must bear in mind that in many 
instances the revenue of these companies 
is subject to legislation. Industrial cor- 
porations, also, whose bonds yield about 
the same return, may be affected by legis- 
lation, by a decline of general prosperity, 
or by bad management. As a rule, how- 
ever, their bonds are well protected. “To 
the high-grade municipal bond,” says an 
authority upon bond values, “is generally 
conceded the first place for safety, be- 
cause it rests upon the established credit 
of communities.” It may be added that 
the payment of interest and the redemp- 
tion of such bonds are insured by taxa- 
tion in all communities ‘that are well gov- 
erned. There is a considerable variety of 
municipal issues, and in securities of this 
class the bonds of counties should be in- 
cluded. New York City bonds now net 
a shade less than 4 per cent., but all mu- 
nicipal securities cannot be measured by 
them. In the interior, and especially in 
the great agricultural States of the Mid- 
dle West, one can find bonds issued for 
school expenses, drainage improvements, 
etc., whose net yield considerably exceeds 
4 per cent. School bonds returning from 
4} to 43 can be bought, and county drain- 
age bonds yielding from 4} to 54. In the 
communities that issue these bonds, taxcs 
must be paid. Taxes for school buildings 
and other educational facilities are paid 
more cheerfully than some others. In the 
case of drainage bonds, tothe security 
afforded by a general tax and a progress- 
ive county’s credit there is commonly 
added that of a special tax upon the land 
which is reclaimed or improved, and the 
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increase in the value of the land is fre- 
quently very great in proportion to the 
cost of drainage. As a rule, the school 
and drainage bond issues are small. Se- 
curities of this class deserve to be con- 
sidered by investors, who, of course, 
should take the ordinary precautions an: 
acquire some knowledge of the character 
_ condition of those who ask for the 
oan. 


& 

The Fidelity Trust Company 

The Fidelity Trust Company is the 
name of the new trust company which 
opens its doors for business this week. 
It is located at the corner of West Broad- 
way and Chambers street in the quarters 
occupied by the Irving National Bank. 
The president, Samuel S. Conover; was 
the president of the Irving Bank. Mr. 
Conover was born in 1869. When fif- 
teen years old he entered the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. He was next in 
the service of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road for two years, and in 1891 entered 
the employ of the Fourth National Bank, 
where he remained for ten years. He 
was secretary to J. Edward Simmons, 
the president, and James G. Cannon, the 
vice-president, and had the opportunity 
of gaining invaluable banking experi- 
ence. In 1902 Mr. Conover became 
vice-president of the Irving Bank and 
president in 1906, He is chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Irving 
Savings Institution. The other officers 
of the Fidelity Trust Company are Wil- 
liam H. Barnard and John W. Nix, vice- 
presidents, and Andrew H. Mars, secre- 
tary. Its directors include William C. 
Demorest, of the Realty Trust; Gerrish 
Milliken, of Deering, Milliken & Co.; 
James E. Nichols, of Austin, Nichols & 
Co.; George H. Sargent, of Sargent & 
Co.; Edward H. Titus, of Lord & Tay- 
lor; William H. B. Totten, the president 
of the Irving Savings Institution; James 
M. Donald, vice-president Hanover. Na- 
tional Bank; Edwin E. Jackson, Jr., 
president and treasurer Boorum & Pease 
Co., and others equally well known. The 
company begins business under. un- 
usually favorable conditions with a paid- 
up capital and surplus of $1,500,000, . 
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of Credit 


Travelers’ Letters 








FOREIGN CHEQUES 
AND BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE 

CABLE TRANSFERS 


Payable Throughout the World 


Collections made in all Countries 





TRUST CO. 





LONDON: 18 Bishopsgate St. Within 
PARIS: 78 Rue de Richelieu 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN & 


16-22 William St. 475 Fifth Avenue 


JOSEPH P. DAY 


AUCTIONEER 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
EXECUTOR’S SALE 


By order of J. G. JENKINS, Executor. 
Estate of WILLIAM LAYTIN, Deceased 
About 56 1-2 Acres 


Throgg’s Neck 


Located 


Eastern Boulevard, Town Dock Road, 
Willow Lane 


AUCTIONEER’S NOTE.—Property is known as 
the Laytin Farm, in'the Borough of Bronx, in- 
cluding valuable water a facing the 
Sound, near Bronx and Pelham Bay parks, and 
ejenang Country Club. 

Up to per cent. of purchase price may re- 
main on bond and mortgage at 5 per cent. . for 
one, two or three years, at option of purchaser. 


Wednesday, June 12th, 1907 


at 12 — aos at the Rashenap Salesroom, 
6 Vesey st., New 
Ss. M. & Db. f. MEEKER, Attys for Estate. 
me and Kent av., Brooklyn,.N. Y. 
Maps and- full details from -above Attorneys, 
Executor or Auctioneer. 

















IDLE MONEY % 
SHOULD EARN 5 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
oe expect to have use for later, let them 

ar earnings at 5% until such time as you 
are ready for them. We can handle your 
temporary investments as profitably for you 
as more permanent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 
for each day left with us. We have never 
paid less than 5% during the 15 years our 
business has been established. Funds may 

withdrawn at any time without loss of 
earnings, which are remitted by check 
quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 


Conducted under Supervision of 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States 
and many in foreign countries. Among 
same are many prominent merchants, man- 
ufacturers and professional men. Our 
is entirely 
non-speculative an d 
* .Assets, $1,750,000 appeals to all careful 

. investors. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. robably 
we can refer you to 
some one in your lo- 
cality. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 

















Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, .- 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
ust above dt St. 
688 way, 


723 SixthAvenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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ARE YOU THINKING UT THE WHITE 
MOURTAINS 7? 

Romance and the sublime in Nature are both character- 
istic of the White Mountain district. Those who are 
thinking of a summer among or near “the White Hills” 
may well look into the merits of the Intervale House at 
Intervale, N. H. This hotel is modern and perfectly ap- 
pointed. The borklet issued by the hotel contains de- 
tailed information regarding not only the hotel but the 
locality where it is. Address H. 5S. Mudgett, at the 
Intervale House. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NATIONAL BANK 

One of the prime questions regarding a bank that 
seeks business is naturally regarding its soundness and 
ability to pay on demand moneys deposited with it. The 
past history of the New England National Bank, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and its management, recommend it as 4 
desirable depository for inactive, trust and reserve ac- 
counts, on which interest is allowed. The bank has a 
record of nearly one hundred years of successful exist- 
ence. It invites new accounts, both large and small, 
assuring depositors courteous treatment and every reason- 
able accommodation consistent with sound banking. The 
New England National has a capital and surplus of about 
$2,000,000. If you want further information write the 
bank direct and they will answer your letter. 


THORBURN’S SEED HOUSE 
Not many business houses go back one hundred years 
in history. J. M. Thorburn & Co.’s seed house dates 
one hundred and four years, and is thus remarkable 
to begin with. Some extracts from the firm’s old cat- 
alogs now have great interest to garden lovers. In 1822, 
for example, the Thorburn catalog contained the follow- 
ing quotations, under the heading, ‘Wholesale prices of 
seeds for the information of those who sell again’”’: 
$1.00 per Ib. 











MER ccc bcc beseasdbeauséepepeeten ss cn's% 1.50 
Early York Cabbage ne oe 
OE < . ae cebhneewts sé.déeegande aheeees ae. S. 
Corn Salad La. 
White Spine Cucumber Aaa! 
Mangel 1 ao 
Nasturtium aveo- - 8.0" 
Spinach ...... c- 
TWEED -96cscvcecces 75c. to $:.c0 * “ 
Fine Mixed Tulips. 2.00 per doz 

POONE a Kcccdicccebeseere Yc Ten 
Hyacinths . ee ats 


n 1844 the firm had their garden and a at 
Astoria. tong Island. Stages then ran to Astoria several 
times daily rom Chatham street, opposite the City Hall. 
In 1865 the Thorburn quotations included Daniel O’Rourke 
peas at $14 per bushel, Advances at $ per quart and 
Champion of England at $12 per bushel. 

The “New White Peachblow” variety of potato was in- 
troduced by the Thorburn house the preceding year. It 
then represented the highest achievement in the im- 
provement of the potato. Grass seed was taken up as 
a specialty by Thorburn a few years later, and at one 
time. they carried in stock some thirty-five varieties. 
Novelties were introduced. from time to time as they 
came into the market. Hand lawn mowers were first 
quoted by Thorburn in 1871. Flower seeds were among 
the staples sold by the concern and special catalogs 
were issued devoted only to them up to 1878. Many new 
varieties of potato, peas, lima beans, etc., were brought 
out by. this seed firm. A new warehouse at 33 Bar- 
clay.street is now. the firm’s headquarters. It is five 
star ten high and has, in addition to the basement, a sub- 
cellar. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Union. Pacific R. R. Co., quarterly, $2.50 per 
share, payable July rst, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co., cou- 
pons No. 5, from A., T. & S. Fé. fifty-year 4 
per cent. convertible gold bonds, payable June 
Ist, 1907. 

Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, common, 
$1.25, payable July Ist, 1907. 

International »Silver Co., coupons No. 17, 
from first mortgage bonds, payable May 15th, 
1907. . 

American Graphophone Co., quarterly, com- 
mon, 1% per cent., payable June 15th, 1907. 
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Independent Travel—a NEW WAY 

Save money, savetrouble. Solves the difficulties of going alone. 
Join AMERIOAN TRAVEL OLUB, Wilmington, Del. 

ea ee ANNUAL CRUISE. 

ORIEN tered B. B “Asabie,” laboo tose a0 

TOURS TO EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE 


WORLD. Program M. free. 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building, New York. 


EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73-88 days—12 countries—$360 to $595. 


June 20 and 29, Via Gibraltar. Naples to Ireland, in- 
eluding Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17, 24—reverse route— 
80 days; low rate. 9th year; illustrated book; map. 
W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ALLAN LIN E ‘oxterarto 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Fast, Elegant, Without Vibration 

THE SHORTEST, 4s WELL ra THE SMOOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE 


UTE TO EUROPE. 

VICTORIAN, Map 24, June 21. IONIAN, May 3, May 
31, June 28. VIRGINIAN, May 10, June 7, July 5. TU- 
NISIAN, May 17, June 14, July 12. Saloon, $65, 0, $80 an 
upwards, Second sa $42.50 to $47.50. : 

Send for circular: F. Debevoise, Flatiron . Thos. 
Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, or H. & A. ALLAN, itreal. 


MORNING WALKS THROUGH THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


may be arranged for under the guidance of a student 
familiar with the principal art galleries of Europe. A com- 
prehensive view may be had in one visit with economy of 
time and effort. Special courses for systematic study. 
Address Mrs. E, C. B. Fassett, 10 West 38th St., N.Y. 


PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frasar. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts, additional 


GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE AND INFORMATION. 
BERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


ALTHOUSE’S) 


SELECT 
FOREIGN TOURS 
To all parts of 
and the an, 
our expert guidance, you 
leasures and 
































rt 
derive all the 
benefits possible and avoid 
all the discomforts and 


vexations of travel abroad. 
TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 
sailing October 9th West. 
Exclusive features. Book- 
let of Tour that interests 
you sent on request. . 
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Health in the Hill Tops 


of ine, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 
in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 


tng feet above the sea, with pure air, water, pure 
—ichin Three Hours’ 


iv 
physicians—then send 8 cents er Ng the - under- 
signed, or call and get free at o low the a ae 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” 135 poses. 
It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Forme. an soard- 
ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 
attractions, ete. Vacation Bureau at 425 B roadway, N. Y. 

IN NEW YORK—1i41, 
45 Nassau St., 287 4th "Ave., 245 Col: 


De 2d St. ferries, 56 Beaver F St. Journal 
Information Bureau, Columbus Circle and 59th St.; 
Information Bureau, 26 East St. 











On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1 roadway, 105 West 
125th St., 56 Beaver St., 4 Court St., Brooklyn; Wee 
hawken and ferry offices, giving an o age  & of ly 
ally selecting a Summer home and enjoyi Py 
soning in this delightful tegien: Tickets good voters! bs 

May 30th or May 3ist. J. C. AND am 

Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Travel University, 15«., wimingtoo, detaware 


Travel, Education. Recreation. 
pte 2, $300, $350 $400. 


fo best way. italy to England, 
Scholarly leadershi ip. 














BELGIUM 
LE GRAND HOTEL 


BRUSSEL GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

ears’ expertencs; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. State Hospital; vi visit before de- 
ciding. C. sPiaNGhR. KINNE . Easton, Pa. 


MANSION HOUSE "i20n0 


DIRECTLY ee rae oe, 8. %. 

Select Family and Transient Hote 
Coolest location in the Bera A of New York. 
N OLBAF,. Proprietor. 











MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Season 1907 Opens June 25th 
For information and circular address 
E. 8. MARSHALL, - °, 


PROPRIETOR. 








EDGEWOOD INN. 


Greenwich (on the Sound), Conn. 
OPEN MAY 29th. 
28 miles from New York. 380 trains daily. 
Superior stables and auto quarters. 


Fine roads for driving and ee in a picturesque 


Casino, golf, ane dal bow 8 cious Verandas. Con- 
daily in rie, our. 


certs and dancing 
SIMPSON, Pee 
Address: Lakewood, Ds, PS till June 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - Publisher. 
A Weekly — a Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS 0. F SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $8.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 








FIT THE GROCER 
Wife Made the Suggestion 





A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the 
effects of special foods on his customers. A 
Cleveland grocer has a long list of customers 
that have been helped in health by leaving off ~ 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: “Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves, 

“Particularly in the morning I was so irritable 
and upset that I could hardly wait until the 
coffee was served, and then I had no appetite 
for breakfast and did not feel like attending to 
my store duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as 
I was selling so much Postum there must be 
some merit in it and suggested that we try it. 
I took home a package and she prepared it ac- 
cording to directions. The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually disap- 
peared and today I am all right. I would advise 
every one affected in any way with nervousness 
or stomach troubles, to leave off coffee and use 
Postum Food Coffee.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Columbia Hall, 


Taconic Innt 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the reception of guests. Beautifully 
locatedin the heart of the BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
Hotel grounds com _— forty acres, divided into 
ee walks an a. The world- 
med healing minera — in court yard of hotel, 
with bathhouse and large swimming pools. 
Special rates for June; pamphlets. 
Address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 























WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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ALWAYS OPEN 





THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY |THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 





























fewis® @oncER ||: 


The Largest and 
. Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING james 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 














Dr ISAACT ig MPSONS EYE WATER 


DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 








A er tke dividend (No. 88) of ONE AND ONBE- 
qua CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of 

e American ee Co. be paid on June 165th, 
1907, to stockholders of record June ist. 1907. By order 


of the Directors. 
BDWARD D. BASTON, President. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 

RAILWAY COMPANY 

pons No. 5, due June ist, 1907, from the A 

ae sg and Santa Fe Railway Com Birty Year 
R PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE GO BONDS will be 
that date, upon presentation at the office 
. & Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, May 16th, 1907. 


Office of the 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., 15th, 1907. 
Coupons No. 17 of the first mortgage bo of this com- 
pany, due June ist, will be paid on and after that date 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank. 
128 Broadway, New York City. 
GHO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 








Southern Pacific Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 3. 
aX » —y- ~ a Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
oe Ps third dividend on the Common 
Stock rr. this Company, has been ~~ payable 
oa lst, 1907, to the bearers of Dividend Warrants — 
3 annexed to’ co representing such etock 
presentation and of such warrants to the r- 
signed auenguese at the < of the 


way, New Yor 
K. VAN DEVENTDR,, Treasurer. 
New York, May 14th, 1907. 


. ae ga RAILROAD CO. 
the Common 
Darable at the 





A Quarterly Di $2.50 per share on 
Stock of this ed oe. been declared 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on 

of record a t's P. M. on 


ee wen bo cont ot 3 M. 

th, and will be reopened at.10 ‘A. M. 
Stockholders who have not already done so are uested 
—— = orders for dividende with - 
stigned, trem whem bloat k orders can be had on applica- 


FREDERIC V. S. OROSBY, Treasurer. 
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By AILEY’S ** COMFORT’? WAGON is of extreme 

dimensions for comfort. Two stout people may comfortably sit in it 
side by side. Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. 
q Short turning gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or 
Cushion tires. J For comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. J Built by 
the makers of the famous Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R.BAILEY @CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
ST RN OS TR TR 
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All Classes, Ages and Sexes ) 
DRINK 


(ok Cola 


Cooling - Refreshing - Delicious - Thirst-Quenching 
It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the 
fatigue that comes from over-work, over-shopping or 
over-play. Puts vim and go into tired brains and 


bodies. Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30 1906. Serial No. 3324. 


5c. EVERYWHERE 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY. 


New York, N. Y., May 10, 1907. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Board of Directors, adopted May 9, 1907, and subject to the approval of the 
stockholders, for which purpose a special meeting has been called to convene June 15, 1907, the privilege will be 
given to the holders of the Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the. Company to subscribe upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter stated on or before July 10, 1907, for an amount of the Convertible Bonds, hereinafter de- 
scribed, equal to twenty-five per cent. (25%) of their respective holdings of the stock of the Company ‘as registered on 
its books at 3 o’clock P. M. on May 29, 1907. The bonds referred to will be Twenty-Year Four Per Cent. Convertibk 
Gold Bonds of the Company, of an authorized issue not exceeding $75,000,000. The bonds will be convertible at the 
option of the holder at any time after issue and prior to July 1, 1917, into paid-up shares of the Common Stock of 
the Railroad Company at $175 per share. The entire issue, but not any part thereof, may be called for redemption 
by the Company on July 1, 1912, or’on any semi-annual interest day thereafter, on ninety days’ notice, at a pre 
mium of 2% per cent. and accrued interest, but if so called during the conversion period, may be converted up tv 
thirty days prior to the date named in any notice for redemption. Adjustment of accrued interest and current 
dividend will be made at the time of conversion. 

The bonds will be repayable on July 1, 1927, and will bear interest from July 1, 1907, at the rate of four per cent. 
pér annum, payable January 1st and July ist. Both principal and interest will be payable in gold coin of the United 
States of or equal to the present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any tax or taxes which the 
Railroad Company may be required to pay thereon or to retain therefrom under any present or future law of the 
United States of America, or of any State, county or municipality therein. They will be issued as coupon bonds 
each for the principal sum of $500 or $1,000, with privilege of registration as to principal and exchangeable for 
registered bonds without coupons, each for the principal sum of $500 or any multiple thereof that may be authorize’ 
by the Board of Directors. The registered bonds will be exchangeable for coupon’ bonds. 

Warrants signed by the Treasurer or an Assistant Treasurer will be issued to each stockholder as soon as pos- 
sible after the closing of the books on May 29, 1907, specifying the amount of bonds in respect of which the stock- 
holder is entitled to a subscription privilege. Subscription warrants, entitling the holder to subscribe as hereinafter 
stated, will be issued only for amounts of $500, or multiples thereof. For each fraction of a $500 bond in respect 
of which a stockholder is entitled to a subscription privilege, a fractional warrant will be issued_which, if presented 
on or before July 5, 1907, with other fractional warrants aggregating an amount of $500, will be exchangeable for a 
subscription warrant for a $500 bond; and, if the surrendered fractional warrants include a fraction in excess of 
$500, a new fractional warrant will be issued for such fraction. 

On the back of these warrants will be two forms; the first to be filled out and signed by the stockholders in 
case they desire to subscribe or by their assigns; the second form, which is an assignment, is to be filled out and 
signed by the stockholders only in case they desire to dispose of their privilege. 

Stockholders who may wish to subscribe for a portion of the bonds covered by a warrant and dispose of the 
balance, or who may wish to dispose of a portion of the bonds covered by a warrant to one person and the bal- 
ance to anotler,’ should return their warrants to this office on or before July -5, 1907, to be exchanged for other 
warrants, specifying in writing the number of warrants desired in exchange and the number of bonds to be covere:l 
by each. nai 
The price of subscription, payable in New York funds, is: 

$900 together with a sum equal to the accrued interest per $1,000 bond; 

. $450 together with a sum equal to the accrued interest per $500 bond. 
The price will be paid in instalments as follows: Per Per 
$1,000 Bond. $500 Bond 
At the time of making subscription, on or before July 10, 1907 $20: $100 
On or before August 9, 1907........ 100 
On or before September 10, 1907 (which ‘includes “adjustment ‘of accrued interest) 505.4 252.7! 

Subscriptions may be —_ for in full at the time of making subscription, on or before July 10, 1907, in which case 
the amount payable will be $901 per $1,000 bond, including accrued interest, or $450.50 per $500 bond, including 
accrued interest, 

The warrants must be returned to this office Ly the stockholders, or by the persons to whom assigned, on vo: 
before July 10, 1907, accompanied by the payment of the first instalment; and all warrants not so returned with such 
payment on or before said date shall be void and of no value. 

Failure to pay the second or third instalments when and ‘as payable will operate as a forfeiture of all rights in 
respect of the ‘subscription and the instalments previously paid. 

The Treasurer will, on surrender of the warrants and payment of the first instalment, issue receipts which will 
be transferable by delivery and which must be returned on or before August 9, 1907, accompanied by the payment 
of the second instalment, for endorsement thereon of the payment of said second instalment, and again on or before 
September 10, 1907, accompanied by the payment of the third. instalment. ~ 

Fractions desired by stockholders, to complete full bonds or fractions which stockholders desire to dispose of, 
must be bought or sold in the market as the Company cannot buy or sell fractions. 

Full-paid receipts for bonds will be exchangeable for the engraved bonds as soon as issued. 

No subscription or assignment of this privilege will be recognized unless made on the forms of the Company. 

No holder of stock of the Company shall be entitled to any of the above-mentioned bonds unless the terms of 
subscription herein specified are fully complied with. 

The subscription and respective instalment payments must be made at the dates and in accordance with the pro- 
visions stated above. Checks or drafts in payment of subscriptions must be drawn in favor of Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, in_New York funds, ae for the exact amounts covering the respective instalments. 


By order of the Board 
FREDERIC Vv. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
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The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
ED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Sar » « « $236,500 


Assets, over $6,000,000 


sold during over 





cont. Debentures and First Mortgages R ; nearly $40,000,000 
= “— years’ 44 without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 
aememnemmemmuianl 





Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 

0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 

Shares by check issued semi- 

0 annually. Over Half-Million 

‘Dollars paid to investors to date. 

ASSETS, $1,650,000 
Investments of from $10 to $10,000 conepied, per 


ticipating in earnings from date of receipt. Write 
today for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co., *%/.5%htr- 


Twelfth year of growing success. 











UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
Special Meeting of Stockholders 


120 Broadway, New York, May 9, 1907. 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company has 
been called by the Board of Directors to convene at the 
office of the Company at Salt Lake City, in the State of 
Utah, on the 15th day of June, 1907, at 12 o’clock M., 
for the purpose of considering and acting upon an amend- 
ment of the Articles of Incorporation of said Company, 
recommended by the Board of Directors, increasing its 
common capital stock by the amount of $100,000,000, and 
of authorizing the issue and use of such additional stock 
and of taking all suitable action in the premises. 

The books for the transfer of the stock (both preferred 
and common) will be closed for the purpose of the meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock P. M., on the 29th day. of May, 1907, 
and will be reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 17th 
day of June, 1907. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR @ FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The stockholders of the American Oar & Foundry Com- 
pany are hereby notified that the regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders of said company will be held at its 
offices, No. 248 Washington Street, Jersey City, New Jer- 
aed a wy Mg 27th Sy. ane Oe, at 
o’clock noon, for the purpose of e a 
rectors and transacting = A. ER as may be 


a. a stock transfer apes of the’ company a gen 
lay, June 6th, a reopen i 
D. A. BIXBY, tary. 








, deposit of stock with 





Chicago Union Traction Co, 


Referring to the call of the undersigned Committee. 
under date of April 16, 1907, for the deposit of shares of 
the preferred and common stock of the CHICAGO 
UNION TRACTION COMPANY, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the time for the 
Central Trust Company of New 
York, No. 54 Wall Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, as depositary under an agreement dated April 22, 
1907, between the Committee, said Trust Company as 
depositary, and preferred and common stockholders of 
the Lt oe Union Traction Company, has been extended 
to and including May 22, 1907. fter said last-mentioned 
date no additional stock will be received on deposit ex- 
cept with the previous assent of the Committee and sub- 
ject to the payment of such penalty as the Committee 
shall impose in respect to each such deposit. 

More than two-thirds in amount of both classes of stock 
has been deposited subject to the said deposit agreement, 
and an application for quotation of the certificates issued 
by the depositary in the unlisted devartment of the New 
York Stock Exchange will be made forthwith. 

Dated May 16, 1907. 


J. N. WALLACE, Chairman, 
JOHN W. CASTLES, 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
H. B. HOLLINS, 

JAMES JOURDAN, 


ALFRED SKITT, 
Committee. 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 


THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at. New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GHORGE W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. 








INSURANCE 
1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 








Capital Stock all Cash....... gsecoese ced $1,000, 
Re-Insurance Reserve .......-sseeessees -» 8,881,702 09 
Unsettled Losses and other claims ee 708 
WUE BREE cc cdsccnccsvccccccccccesces »seee 1,228,441 74 
Total Assets, January 1, 1007..... ...... $7,076,852 54 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H..A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. RB; STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON,* Asst. Secretary. 
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($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 

EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS 18 LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department ~ 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


o 
‘ 





PROVIDENT. 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 


wants. 
1860 THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE 





1907 


AMES R. PLUM... 
EUARENCE HL 


| who are insurable 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSt RANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A.G. BULLOCK, - President 


$29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 1 
Cash .surrendér values stated in every policy, an 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





show this and death comes more frequently im the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever présent uncer- 
oe mania ife that The yt fess ne Life 
nsurance Company urges upon all persons to insure 

ond to veil ie eran 
sometimes seems to be chronic—with prospects. A 
of insurance is better thar a savings bank account, in so 

as the insurer stands to 
though but i 


year it paid more than 

old! It paid more than 

old! And more than 4,000 i 

force less than 3 months! ’ 
Something to think about in there figures. 





